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Getting Most from Farm Tractor 


Personal experience at Good Hold farm by B. J. Ruetenih 





paaineeewy HE OTHER DAY a friend visited 

p our farm and asked me a few 
pointed questions about our 
two farm tractors. “How long 
7 have you used the two tractors 

WEGSHESEN that are down there fitting 
ground for your corn crop?” 

“The little 8-16 tractor is on its second 
year for us, while the 10-20 is practically 
new.” 

“What has been the expense of new parts 
for the two-year-old?” 

“Just 25 cents. A spring fur the magneto 
arm, and a new set screw {or the fuel pump.” 

“Why did you buy a 10-20 tractor, if, as you 
say, the 8-16 has worked so consistently for 
you on its second year?. It would seem to 
me that with this excellent record you would 
have purchased another 8-16.” 

“We bought the 10-20 tractor for the reason 
that it has four more horse power, but 


‘primarily because of its two speed feature. 


You see, we had about 300 acres of hay to 
make this year, and we used the little one 
to pull the hay loaders, while the 10-20 picked 
up the loaded wagons and hauled them to the 
barns, so that in returning empty much time 
and fuel were saved by running on high gear. 
We don’t use any horses in the hayfield ex- 
cepting to cut the grass and handle the rakes 
and tedders.. The tractors do the other 


work.” “‘When you bought these tractors, 
what ‘length service did you expect to re- 
ceive?” 

“We figure that each tractor will give 10 
years of hard service, and from a careful ex- 
amination of the two-year-old, we think this 
time can be prolonged beyond this period, 
because we can detect no wear to any of its 
parts and it works as well now as it did the 
day we bought it. The chains and driving 
devices have had the closest examination, 
and these parts, which usvally wear the 
quickest, are in the best of condition.” 

“How many horses did you have to keep 
before you bought these tractors to do your 
regular farm work?” 

“‘We had to have 32 horses, and those good 
ones, before we got the tractor, and every 
year sees a few less. We have six teams now 
and do better work and more of it with this 
combination of teams and tractors than we 
have ever done before. Some of the horses 
are very old, but they seem to stand the easy 
work of cultivating, seeding and light hauling 
on the road. All the heavy field work, such 
as plowing, disking and dragging, where it 
is\naturally hard for horses to travel, is now 
being done by the tractors.’”’ 

hought a tractor would last five years 
4% »y farm,” my friend said to me, “I would 

»ve had one long before, or if I thought I 

could get the same 
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Putting in the oats crop; disking, harrowing and drilling a simultaneous operation 





tractors that you seem to get from yours, 
I would not hesitate any longer, but 
where I cannot give my farm the personal 
attention it requires, I am afraid it would 
soon go to pieces if I did not have an ex- 
perienced engineer.” 


Much Oiling Prolongs Tractor Life 


The great secret of tractor life is the little 
matter of perfect lubrication, and it is here 
where nine-tenths of the tractor troubles 
originate. Why is it that a Corliss type of 
steam engine can do 50 years of constant 
labor in a large textile factory? Why is it 
that an ordinary Diesel type of gas engine 
can run a lighting plant or an ice machine 
for 25 years without any amount of attention? 
The answer is because they have trained men 
to look after them who appreciate the little 
item of lubrication. 

The ordinary farmer who buys a tractor, 
I fear, never takes time to study the oiling 
chart of his machine. I have not only 
studied this chart, but have made every hired 
man do the same and attend to this part of 
his work exactly as the instruction book calls 
for. Furthermore, I have a farm foreman 
who makes it his duty to inspect these ma- 
chines regularly to see that every detail is 
carried out. It soon becomes second nature 
for the men to do this now, and yesterday 
the foreman called me aside to show me his 

[To Page 6.] 





No fear of showers when the tractor pulls two big loads with the hay loaders behind 


The Farm Tractor at Work Preparing Land for Crops 


Here are shown tractors at work doing the common things of 


the farm that horses heretofore have been called upon to do. The 
work includes piowing, disking, harrowing, seeding and making 
hay. It has been the experience of this farmer that a tractor will 
fit the land for crops at one-fourth to one-half the cost ordinarily 
Like the milking machine, the 


required when horses are used. 


automobile, the motor truck and other farm conveniences, the 
tractor has reached a stage in development where many makes are 
absolutely practical, trustworthy and available at moderate cost. 
In coming years the farm tractor will be as much a feature of farm 
life as the cream separator, the wheat harvester, the automobile 
or the threshing machine 
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Real Tractor Satisfaction 


It is not the cold cash proposition alone 
that is bringing so many tractors into gen- 
eral use. This side of the question must 
not be disregarded, but perhaps investigators 
have given it too much consideration. Men 
who own tractors have strong statements to 
make in favor of the satisfaction which their 
tractors give, and because of this satisfaction 
the purchase was determined. It is a good 
thing that \.e do not look at everything in 
the aspect of dollars and cents, for if this 
were true there would be few automobiles, 
washing machines and sewing machines. We 
get “in bad” as soon as we begin to figure 
from the dollar standpoint only on about 
half the farm equipment, from hard roads 
down to straw hats. 

Tractors are a satisfaction in many ways. 
It may be the satisfaction of plowing a large 
amount of land very deep, either in spring or 
fall, so as to work the crop rotation right. 
Or it may be the satisfaction of working the 
ground deeply and thoroughly in a short 
length of time. Or it may be in overcoming 
the labor problem, avoiding the necessity for 
keeping extra men for the women folks to 
wash and cook for. It may be a satisfaction 
to the farmer or his son in not having so many 
horses to harness, feed and care for. Tractors 
can make 10-hour days, and make it possible 
to go out in the evenings after a big day’s 
work. 

In some sections the rapidly growing move- 
ment for better farm horses has had an 

impetus in the showing of 
Colt Shows colts at fairs and live stock, 

grange and farm meetings. 
Greater attention to colt shows seems to be 
given in states where stallion license laws are 
in effect. The drain on farm horses has been 
immense in the last few years, and every 
effort is needed to boost farm breeding of 
horses. Interest at public exhibitions centers 
in colts, and this department of the live stock 
exhibits deserves greater encouragement. The 
colt show, preferably held in the fall when 
the heaviest part of the farm work is over, has 
commercial as well as educational possibilities. 
Prospective buyers have an opportunity 
to learn something of the class of horses 
being produced in a locality. The community 
is thus benefited by the fact that it will 
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eventually have established itself as a possible 
market for horses. And reputation helps to 
secure good prices when sale time comes 
around. Even though the drain on the coun- 
try has been heavy, the forward movement 
does not mean that merely a greater number 
of colts should be raised. It means prin- 
cipally better horses are needed. Colt shows 
encourage better breeding methods and bet- 
ter horses. 


“Mr President, you have signed the Magna 
Charta of American farm finance.’”’ So said 
President Herbert Myrick in 
High Honor accepting from President Wil- 
son. at the White -House, on 
Monday of last week, the pen with which the 
President signed the rural credits bill, now 
known as the federal farm loan act. The 
gift of this historic pen by the President of 
the United States to the directing head of the 
company which publishes American Agricul- 
turist, is the highest recognition of the efforts 
in behalf of this great statute which have 
been persisted in for several years by the 
farm press generally as well as by American 
Agriculturist. The measure is rich in pos- 
sibilities of good to every farmer who will 
join a national farm loan association, espe- 
cially those who need long term loans. The 
learning to work together, through these 
locals, may be worth even more to farmers 
than the financial benefits. Important 
benefits may follow the inducements to thrift 
offered by federal farm loan bonds. 


Never before has there been such an ex- 
pressive interest among milk producers over 
the possibility of better 
Milk Agitation prices for market milk. 
Widespread From time to time agitation 
has been started in various 
milk sections, but usually it has died down as 
rapidly as it sprang up, and with little or no 
permanent result. Letters of complaint 
against the old didactic methods of buying 
market milk and in encouragement of a newer 
and a better system of marketing milk are 
now coming in. Not from just one section, 
but from wmilk-producing communities all 
over the country. The interest is widespread 
and producers are not going to be sidetracked 
by suave promises. They are going to have 
a better system for disposing of their milk. 
What that will be remains to be seen. Caom- 
bining of interests as is now being done, 
means progress. Mistakes are going to be 
made as in the past, but the movement is on- 
ward and the determination of milk producers 
will win for them in the long run. The favor- 
able result of the Chicago milk strike is not 
a ghost, but a real live success that has 
awakened dairymen all over the country. 
Referring to a recent farmers’ outing and 
picnic in New York, a report states: A heavy 
rain during the previous day 
Plea for made the dirt roads prac- 
Better Roads tically impassable for autos, 
yet 250 farmers were present. 
It’s the same old story over and over again: 
Bad highways, rain, and then impassable 
roads. About 250 farmers took in this out- 
ing, but there would have been twice that 
number if the roads had been in good condi- 
tion. But to make a large attendance at a 
pleasure outing is not the big plea for better 
roads. Farm crops must get to market, and 
thé farmer must be able to get them to mar- 
ket whenever he sees fit. Of course the con- 
tingencies from receiving station to city mar- 
ket are many, but if the roads are not in 
condition for hauling by auto or wagon from 
the farm to the receiving station, the initial 
part of the journal is delayed. It is the 
farmer’s duty, as well as that of state, county 
and local road authorities, to see that the 
funds for better roads are stretched to the 
limit of their elasticity. Bad roads, with 
the resulting reports of continuous delays 
and trouble, are not a cause for disgust _and 
discontentment; that is destructive. They 
are a sting that should make every good goads 
booster jump at a chance to do a new piece 
of work; that is constructive. 
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_ Think of These Things 

I have frequently alluded to the fine prog- 
ress that farm people are making along every 
line of agriculture. When I was a boy on 
the farm, many of the things that have con- 
tributed to the enrichment of country life 
were then unknown. Just think over what 
has come to us in the past 25 years. Here 
are just a few: Improved harvesting tools, 
silos, spraying tools and methods, a general 
use of fertilizers, manure spreaders, cream 
separators, automobiles, trailers, farm trac- 
tors, electric lights or acetylene, various heat- 
ing systems, all sorts of contrivances and con- 
veniences to remove drudgery and lessen labor 
in house and barn, concrete, and many scores 
of other things that make farming easier and 
more profitable. 

The change that has taken place does not 
stop with these mechanical aids of farming. 
Better prices are obtained for everything we 
raise. Last year on our farm we sold hogs 
at $9.20 a hundred; when a boy on the same 
farm, we often got but $3 a hundred. Last 
year we sold a colt at $160, yet I remember 
as good colts bringing but $50 to $60 apiece 
25 years ago. We sold wheat one year for 
48 cents a bushel and our last year’s crop 
fetched $1.25 a bushel. I often took the eggs 
and butter to town and remember the 6 to 8 
cents we got for a dozen for eggs or a pound 


of butter. Today we get three to five times 
as much for both. And big, fat, young 
reosters! How well-I remember carrying 


them to town and getting 20 to 25 cents a head 
for them. Today they bring that much a 
pound. 

Do you wonder, therefore, that I cannot get 
excited when I hear so much stuff going the 
rounds about the hard times we are having? 
These self-appointed uplifters are really mis- 
informed persons who in most cases do not 
know what they are talking about. Many of 
them are mere professional agitators who 
make a living by appealing to the prejudices 
of farmers. Unfortunately, many farmers 
help this class along by listening to them, 
rather than trusting to old and tried friends 
for advice. I know that there are many re- 
forms that still must come in agriculture; 
many injustices that have got to be removed. 
But these will come when farmers themselves 
get sufficiently-interested to tackle the causes 
and then by concerted action, correct the 
wrongs. 

Let us take milk for instance. There is 
too wide a margin between what consumers 
pay and what farmers get: the milk dealer 
is hogging the milk money. Still, until dairy- 
men decide to put an end to this condition, 
all the agitation, legislation and resoluting 
will accomplish nothing. Until dairymen 
organize, agree to stand together and demand 
a price what milk is worth, the same old 
prices will continue to be paid. The only way 
to get results is to face the issue and fight 
for right prices. It is a producer’s problem, 
and no legislator, no official, no administrative 
agent can make dealers pay right prices until 
producers quit supplying milk at unprofitable 
prices. When that is done the old order will 
change. 

Take friut. The same condition exists 
as with milk. But just prices for apples or 
peaches or grapes or anything else will not 
obtain by sending poor, scabby, inferior fruit 
to market, no matter how easy you make it 
to market such products. In fact, when you 
sell cull and inferior fruit in the same market 
with prime and fancy fruit, you simply knock 
the props from under the fruit market and 
hurt the whole trade. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we all ought to listen to the old 
tried leaders of agriculture—the level-headed 
men of agriculturral colleges and stations, 
the grange leaders who are real farmers 


[To Page 9.] 
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Tractor Used on Onion Field 


Here.is one of the very latest in the 
farm tractor game. Who would ever 
thing of turning loose a farm tractor 
on a large onion field where the rows 
are enly 12 inches apart? ‘These pic- 
tires were taken in June on the large 
farm of Belding Brothers in Hamp- 
shire county, Mass. The Beldings have 
about 65 acres of onions this year and 
in addition have about five acres of set 
onions which are being harvested 
green. 

Relding Brothers have a very high 
appreciation of the use of modern ma. 
ehinery on farms.. They have nearly 
everything in the line of power ma- 
chinery that will simplify their farm 
work. Last spring they bought a special 


large black onion seed drilk which _ 


plants eight rows of onions once across 
the field and makes the rows absolute- 
ly accurate in the distance apart. This 
is an important point when it comes 
to running a tractor for cultivation. 

The tractor shown in the picture is 
of a small type which has been on the 
market for some time. The engine is a 
single cylinder three-horse power, and 
is connected directly to the two drive- 
wheels in front. It is mounted between 
these two drivewheels and is con- 
trolled by means of the handles ex- 
tending back to the operator. The 
elutch is thrown in by turning the left 
handle to the right, while the gas and 
the throttle are controlled by a small 
lever on the right handle. 

As shown in the picture, Mr Belding 
actually cultivated these onions with 
this machine. All he has to do is to 
watch the wheels and keep them in 
the center of the rows. He has a spe- 
eial frame which ¢s set in the rear of 
the machine to which are attached the 
teeth for the actual tillage. A small 
trailer wheel in the rear is also used 
to assist in guiding. The machine was 
originally built for the cultivation of 
eorn, but the Beldings have made it 
over in this way and are very entha- 
siastic as to What it will meap when a 
few more improvements have been 
made. 

As to results, Mr Belding says the 
cultivation is more satisfactory than 
by hand-weeding, chiefly because it 
goes deeper. The present machine cul- 
tivated only three rows at a time, but 
they have in mind a new frame exten- 
sion which will permit the cultivation 
of eight rows at a time. The Beldings 
also have in mind several other imple- 
ments for cultivating their truck farm. 

The machine is interesting in that it 
shows how rapidly tue farmers are 
coming forward in the motor power 
zame. It also shows that if a tractor 
could be used on such a delicate crop 
as an onion crop it should surely prove 
successful in cultivating some of the 
larger crops. 





Tractor Shown in East—Several 
demonstrations of tractors are being 
given this summer at local points in 
the middle and New England states. 
Where properly advertised, and espe- 
cially if two or more different makes 
of tractors are operaied, the attend- 
ance is large and the interest keen. It 
is probable that in 1917 tractor manu- 


’ George W: seme Farm Engineering Editor, 
= will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage. disposal, farm- lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist 
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facturers will arrange for this section 
a circuit of tractor demonstrations, 
such as are to be held in the west dur- 
ing July and August this year. At these 
events nearly all the leading makes of 
tractors are shown under conditions 
about which the farmer knows. They 
are all demonstrated in one field at 
one time so that the farmer can be his 
own judge as to the machine adapted 
to his own needs. A total attendance 
of upward of a million people is ex- 
pected at these demonstrations in the 
west this season, to see not only the 
various makes of tractors, but also 
tractor plows and all accessories. 





Farm Tractor Indorsed 

P. D. PIEROE, ERIE COUNTY, N Y 
I own a tractor which I purchased 
I studied the matter care- 
fully as to the kind to purchase. The 
one I have is easy to operate, and is 
built of the best material. It does not 
pack the soil and is easily turned in a 
short space. Some tractors lend them. 
selves to turning better than others. 
My tractor will do the work of from 
six to nine horses, at an expense con- 
siderably less than horses. It is always 
ready to work, whether it be 12 hours 
or 24 hours, just as one chooses. 

One man will accomplish the work 
of from two to three men and six or 
nine horses. Farmers are beginning 
to realize what the help proposition is 
on the farm of today; therefore, I be- 
lieve the tractor is a very good invest- 
ment. JI cannot speak too highly of 
the one I have. For the farmer who 
has a farm adapted to tractor farming, 
whether it be 75 acres or more, he will 
find such a purchase worth its cost. 
My machine has always been ready to 
work’ and can be used for many hard 
jobs on the farm. 





Tractor and Horses 


To completely or nearly displace the 
horse for farm, power is one of the 
problems which the various tractor 
manufacturers have yet to solve with 
any degree of success. Government 
statistics show that in spite of the vast 
numbers of automobiles, trucks 
tractors and gasoline engines sold dur- 
ing the last few years that there are 
more horses on farms now than ever 
before. Instead of displacing the horse 
mew uses have been found for these 
other power machines which has not 
seriously affected the usefulness of the 
horse. In other words, the machines 
have become merely supplementary to 
the operation of the farm from the 
power standpoint. The horse is such 
an adaptable animal and can be put to 
such a variety of uses that the old 
style heavy tractor with a _ limited 
range of operations has not success- 
fully displaced very many horses. 

Many of the manufacturers are now 
working on tractors which promise to 
become serious competitors ofthe horse 
for nearly all farm operations. One 
prominent Illinois manufacturer is now 
producing a tractor which is designed 
with this purpose in mind. Instead of 
being primarily a tractor to do the 
plowing and belt work, this tractor by 
means of specially designed hitches 

















Onion Tractor at-Work on Belding Bros Farm, Bradstreet, Mass 


_ plement on the farm. 


can plow, harrow, cultivate corn, haul. 
the binder, mower, hayrake, hay load- 
er; in fact, it can be used. for the mo- 
tive power for practically every im- 


Tractor on Corn Belt Farm 

Does the tractor really displace any 
horses when used on the corn belt farm? 

On the average it does. Mr Yerkes 
in a federal bulletin says: “A tractor 
displaces on an average about one- 
fourth of the horses on the farm 
where it is usec.” This statement is 
based on about 200 reports received 
from tractor owners in the state of 
Illinois in the spring of 1916. 

In an investigation conducted by the 
department of agriéultural engineer- 
ing, lowa state college, for Iowa condi- 
tions, it was found that the tractor 
displaced one horse for each 100 acres 
farmed. Both of these figures are aver- 
ages. For that reason these figures do 
not represent either the maximum or 
minimum. If your farm is adapted to 
tractor farming, you can easily dis- 
place more than this amount of horses. 
On one farm visited in Iowa, only four 
horses and a tractor were needed on 
200 acres. On others of about the 
same size, eight or nine horses were 
required even though they did own a 
tractor. The displacing of horses by 
the tractor depends largely on whether 
the tractor can be put to work at the 
time of year when the most horse are 
needed. 

Special Truck Bodies 

Are there any cars made where the 
rear part of the body of touring car 
can be detached and used as a truck, or 
is it better to have trailer car?—[G. F. 

You would probably have to get a 
special-built body to be able to use 
your car for both pleasure purposes 
and for hauling of the various prod- 
ucts on the farm. The stock cars of 
the popular makes generally have 
only one or two models. If you were 
to get a runabout, however, the rear 
part can be easily detached and you 
could put on any type of body that 
you desire, and when you wish to use 
it for pleasure purposes you could take 
this off. If you do not wish to do 
this, a trailer is entirely practicable. 





Straightening Ditch 

A ditch follows an irregular course 
across a _ person’s land then across 
land of an adjoining owner, The.tirst 
owner would like to straighten the ditch 
on his land but the other owner objects. 
What can the first owner do?—[W. E. 
R,, New York. 

He cannot be prevented from 
Straightening the ditch on his own 
land. The other owner may object to 
the water being turned on to his land 
and he might do that at present. 
There. would seem to be no more real 
reason for objecting than at present. 














Grape-Nuts 


embodies the full, rich 
nutriment of whole wheat 
combined with malted 
barley. This combination 
gives it a distinctive, de- 
licious flavor unknown to 
foods made from wheat 
alone. 


Only selected grain is 
used in making Grape- 
Nuts and through skill- 
ful processing it comes 
from the package fresh, 
crisp, untouched by hand, 
and ready to eat. 


Through long baking, 
the energy producing 
starches of the grain are 
made wonderfully easy 
of digestion. 


A daily ration of this 
splendid food yields a 
marvelous return of 





health and comfort. | 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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“There’s a Reason” ||. 


A modern Elevator Digger will add 
substantially to the value of your potato 
crop. More potatoes and in better mar- 

ketable condition with-less labor and 
power means many extra dollars in the 
grower’s pocket at the end of the season. 


The 1916 Farquhar Elevator Digger is 
built inthreesizes, which can be equipped 
with various attachments suitable for dif- 
ferent kinds of soil. This enables you 
to get the right digger for your particular 
conditions. 

Our diggers are the result of many years’ fleld 
experience, combining efficiency and durability, 
Illustrated catalogue describing the Farquhar 
Elevator, as well as our Success Junior and Gilt 
Edge Walking Diggers, free to.growers. Send 
today for your copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 231, York, Pa. 
We also manufacture Engines, Sawmills, 


Threshers, Hydraulic Cider Presses, etc. 
Ask for Itterature. 











The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 


a= orsiLO CUTTING 






Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
Stalke—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: New Platz, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1915 
Love Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: The Perfect Corn Har- 
vester is allright and satisfactory in every respect. 
Cut 11 acres of ensilage corn last fall. I consider ita 
great labor saving machine, Thos, J. Mullennix, 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today, 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 33 Lincoln, Illinois 
























STARS MAKE DOLLARS 


If you’rea man of energy and business ability, here’s am 

' opening worth consideration, here is @ 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 
there’s large sure profits to the man witha 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
Best by test. Low in price, hi 
in practical worth. You can make 
it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 
Our 140-page ca ue de- 


talog 
scribes 21 different Star Out- 
fite. Write us and we'll m: 


ll mail 
ou this book which will poing 
the way my money “making. “ 
Write to-day. 
Star Drilling Machine Cc. 
515 Washington st, 
Akron, 0. 
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FEDERAL FARM | 
% 

LOAN SYSTEM | 
Y 

A practical manual upon the new system Y 
of farm mortgago finance now being es- | A 
tablished under national supervision— Y 
full text of the new law. Y 
By HERBERT MYRICK Y 
President’ Orange Judd Company—Author Y 
of Co-operative Finance. How to Co ZY 
operate, etc., ete.—Chairman Massachusetts Z 
Farmland Bank ZY 

Y 

Large type—Easy to read Y 
Plain language— Easy to under- Y 
stand—Simple as A BO Y 
‘Tells what to do and how to do it Y 
So that Y 

1. Any farmer may profit by the new Y 
federal farm loan system. Z 

2. Every person may benefit by investing Y 
their savings in tax-free federal farm Z 

‘ loan bonds yielding good interest. Z 
3. All may join in this endless chain of G 
prosperity for upbuilding your own Y 

local community, Y 

Z 

240 Pages, 5x7 inches, bound in |Z 
cloth. Price $1 postpaid. Y 

The book is now ready for delivery. All Y 
orders filled promptly. Y 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Y 

Y Publishers American Agriculturist, New York, WN. Y- Y 
4 Z 
Z 
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Farm Tractor Did the Work 

I promised to report on the adapta- 
bility of the tractor to our own par- 
ticular needs as soon as ‘there was 
anything worth while to report. We 
bought an 8-16 
tractor last fall 
in early Octo- 
tober, and a 
double base 
plow. We  be- 
gan at once to 
use it, with 
more or less 
success. I have 
often observed 
many little dis- 
turbances com- 








ing, one after 

another, and 

when totaled 

il. E. COOK they would 
make quite a formidable loss. Each in- 
¢tident, however, by itself would not be 
worth considering It was that way 


with the tractor plowing experience. 
Several days were required to get ad- 
justed to the new thing. Then there 
followed two very minor breakages, 
but they were enough to stop the 
work for a few days. We tried rather 
too persistently to plow corn stubble, 
which was not altogether wise, last 
fall. The wind had done considerable 
damage before harvest and while the 
loss in fodder was not worth consider- 
ing, the cows having picked up all of 
the ears and some of the stalks, there 
Was yet enough left on the ground to 
pack ahead of a double base plow. 
They would pass by either one way or 
the other with a single base horse- 
drawn plow either riding or walking. 

We are not entirely free from stones; 
Many have been left below ground 
that a single base would pass easily, 
but not so with this irresistible 28- 
inch plow base. There was no chance 
to wiggle around and away from 
them. Sometimes the wooden pins 
would break and a few minutes would 
be required to put in new ones. Later 
the ground became very slippery and 
we could do some horse plowing 
where the tractor failed to work. 

I was satisfied. that we plowed at a 
leas cost with horses. We did not con- 
demn the outfit, however, because 
there appeared to be no reason, 
whatsoever, why there would not be 
success in handling cultivators and 
harrows. 

The tractor was put away for the 
winter. This spring it exploded at a 
second turn of the wheel and the man 
who runs it said that means success. 


Harrowing with Tractor 


As soon as the land would permit 
we hitched our tractor to two double 


cut-away Clark harrows’ weighted 
with about 200 pounds each, or no 
weight at all, as the case demanded. 
We made several changes before a sat- 
isfactory hitch was found. Cross 
ghains attach the engine to a whiffle- 


tree 1% inches by 5inches by 7 inches. 
Stub tongues were attached to the 
harrows with the ends blocked down 8 
inches in order to have a level draw, 
or, in other words, to have both sec- 
tions of the harrow cut equally deep 
as they would if horse drawn. There 
is sometimes a seesawing motion due 
to some little obstruction against one 
harrow and then against the other, 


which may make them a little less ef- 
fectual, but not enough to be worth 
debating. 


The harrows are hitched as closely 
as possible to run without conflict 
The tractor will pull a three-section 
smoothing harrow im the rear of these 
double cutaways. In no case with us 
would a single trip across a field pre- 
pare it for sowing oats. Cross har- 
rowing with the cutaway and then 
lengthwise of the field with the above 
mentioned combination would prepare 
some of it. 

Some of the fields have laid bare ail 
of the spring and they are pretty 
grassy, but the big fellow and the 
weighted cutaways cut it like a plow. 

Formerly we have used three heavy 


horses on these double harrows with- 
out weight. Three horses cannot haul 
them with the heavy weights and keep 
pace with the tractor. 

We are also using a three-spring 
tooth harrow hitch. 


Tractor Does Double Work 


They are attached side by side to 
the hard wood evener, using clevices 
and attaching direct. The whole plan 
is workable and under our conditions 
is satisfactory. The speed compares 
favorably with horse motion and it 
does the work of six horses, working 
an equal number of hours. We have 
however, doubled its usefulness when- 
ever rain did not prevent by working 
20 hours out of the 20 instead of 10 
hours. We tried working two men on 
alternate eight-hour shifts. This plan 
seemed to berather strenuous, not giv- 
ing the engine a chance to cool off. We 
changed to the 10-hour plan, one man 
starting at 3 a m and working until 
1 p m, and the second man beginning 
at 1 p m and working until 11 p m. 

In this way the tractor is doing the 
work during the 24 hours of 12 horses. 
We should have been swamped this 
spring without it, having about 200 
acres under plow. 

Our working force is composed of 
nine horses and the tractor. Our fields 
are quite level, large and rectangular 
and the soil is loamy. With an occa- 
sional exception the drairage is very 
good. For a New York state farm I 
think we have an exceptionally good 
chance fop a tractor. The cost of run- 
ning for 10 hours is as follows: Fif- 
teen gallons kerosene $1.35, oil 35 
cents, labor $2, or a total of $3.70. 

The breakage this spring has been 
negligible. It would appear a safe 
accounting to estimate the cost at 40 
cents an hour, with no account for 
depreciation, or $4 for 10 hours. Less 
than the cost of a single pair of 
horses! By doubling the time, of 
course, we double the cost to $8 for 
each 24 hours. 

As Much Work as 12 Horses 

During this time we have accom- 
plished as much work as 12 horses 
could perform in the usual 10-hour 
working day. 

I have tried hard to discover any 
counter expenses, but the account 
seems to stand as given. The spring 
has been one of the worst for farm 
work that I can remember, and yet 
our work is in advance of the general 
run of work in our section and we are 
running without additional men over 
the regular winter schedule and the 
work is done much better than it 
could be with horses. 

I would not advise every man in the 
east, however, to buy a tractor. The 
land must be reasonably level, fields 
ought to be rectangular with either 
artificial or natura] drainage and the 
area of land under plow large. Upon 
farms using not to exceed four horses 
there would, in my mind now, be some 
doubt, although a good many other 
factors might then determine. 

This report is necessarily abridged 
and is only offered in a general way. 
If the work this spring is an index of 
its value we have a most valuable in- 
strument on the Cook-Blodget farms. 
[H. E, Cook. 





Getting Most from Tractor 
{From Page 3.] 
latest improvement, an automatic 
chain greaser, that carries the drip oil 
from the crank case of the tractor and 
crank shaft bearings to the driving 
chains, and keeps them automatically 
greased as long as the engine is run- 
ning—a little thing that was not 
thought of at the factory. Being of a 
little ingenious nature, he noticed the 
drip of waste oil from the engine 
“breather” under the crank case, and 
piped this to the chains with ordinary 
gas pipe and fittings. Any farmer or 
owner of these 8-16 engines can do the 
the same in half an hour’s time. [t is 
quite essential to have the driving 
gears or chains of the tractor perfectly 


lubricated at all times, because it is 
here that the most wear*takes place. 
Because of the particular attention 
that we give our tractors, even to 
changing the cooling water daily, they 
are continually running and we have 
never yet been obliged to lay them up 
for repairs. 


Tractor for All Kinds of Work 


The question pften comes up: 
“Which tractor shall I buy? Shall it 
be a single cylinder or multiple cylin- 
der, heavy or light, three wheels or 
four, dull wheel drive, or drive to both 
rear wheels, etc. 

In the first place I would never buy 
an extremely heavy tractor, because 
the larger the more complicated, hard- 
er to start, and a better trained opera- 
tor to handle. We used to have a 
25-horse cross-compound steam tractor 
that would haul eight plows under 
very favorable conditions, but we 
could never use it in the fields when it 
was most necessary, for the reason 
that it would stick in any ordinary 
soft spot, and require the rest of the 
day to get it out. We have never had 
a case yet where our small tractors 
could not get out of the softest 
ground. If we ever run into a wet 
spot, we would unhook the disks or 
plows, go over the place and with an 
extra chain that we carry on the 
tractor hitch to the load again, and in 
this way it was never necessary to lose 
any time because of soft ground. 

Naturally, of course, the tractor 
should be of sufficient power to oper- 
ate the silage cutter and threshing 
machine, if desired, and last year the 
8-16 pulled a silage cutter, one of the 
largest that is made. While a multiple 
cylinder engine is desirable, it is not 
at all necessary. A single cylinder, if 
properly balanced, or a twin cylinder 
engine is far better than a four cylin- 
der, because it can be made with husk- 
ier parts and less complicated. 

The question of fuel will also in- 
fluence the buyer, especially as there 
seems to be no limit to where gasoline 
is soaring. Our tractors burn kerosene 
for fuel which can be bought here for 
8 cents a gallon. The 8-16 used from 
12 to 18 gallons daily, depending on the 
nature of the work, and the 10-20, 
strange to say, will run all day on 
from 10 to 14 gallons. We have made 
a series of tests for fuel consumption, 
and find the above statement will hold 
true. Why the larger engine consumes 
less fuel than the 8-16 we have no 
means of knowing, but we find the 
needle valve on the 10-20 is much 
more sensitive than the 8-16, and re- 
quires closer adjustment. Both tractors 
must be started on gasoline, then 
switched over to kerosene as soon as 
running. One man can start either 
tractor without any further aid. 

Kerosene burning engines should be 
of the horizontal type. With kerosene 
for fuel there is a little drip of the un- 
exploded mixture which liquifies in 
the cylinder, works past the piston 
rings and finally lands in the crank 
ease. If the cylinders are vertical this 
liquid will drip on the bearings, de- 
stroy the lubrication and eventually 
ruin all parts of the bearings. I always 
like the tractors with four wheels best 
—like a buggy, wagon or automobile. 
It seems they handle easier and make 
better turns at corners, especially on 
plowed ground, and the weight. of the 
tractor is more equally distributed. 
The drive, of course, should be to 
both rear wheels, with a suitable dif- 
ferential either exposed or housed in 
the gear case. 

Tractors Easy to Handle 

The beauty of the tractor is in the 
fact that it comes to your rescue when 
hired help is scarce and horse desh 
weary. Strange to say a tractor is 
easier to handle than an automobile, 
and like most of the mysteries of con- 
struction has been made automatic, 
so that there is nothing much to do 
but to steer the machine. The motion 
of the tractor being slow and deliber- 
ate any intelligent hired hand can take 
the tractor, once the engine has been 
started, and do good work without any 
previous experience. [ have used many 
green hands, one in particular, a 
Swede, who could not talk any Eng- 
lish and after showing him how to 
start and stop the tractor he did ex- 
cellent work, and in a few days he 
had the entire process mastered. At 
noon we inspect each tractor for fuel, 
water and oil, and as the engines of 
both tractors are automatically lubri- 
cated, they will run the rest of the 
day without stopping them, 

It is easier also to find men who will 
operate the tractors than it is to find 
teamsters. It seems that there is con- 
siderable novelty in running the ma- 
chines, and certainly the work is very 
easy and pleasant, while with horses, 
a good deal ef the work is before and 
after working hours. We use our en- 
gines also to cut wheat and oats, pull- 
ing the ordinary farm self-binders, but 
of course, with tongue, truck. 
year we had a mirror mounted on the 
8-16 so that the operator could see the 
knotter apparatus on the binder with- 
out turning his head. It worked beau- 


{To Page 9.] 


Takes the friction off 
the spindles and puts 
the wear on the bright 
smooth coating that 


Mica Axle Grease 
puts between the 
spindle and box. 
It makes easy hauling 
on any grade. 

Sold Everywhere 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 
en Winter and Su 
alike to it. Alw 


bs mmer are all 

= ready wt Oy It will help in- 
ase your Ban Account. free Catalog 

Steel Wheels & Farm Trucks. egy - 

Havana Metal Wheel Co., Bor 60, Havana, iL. 
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N. Puro 
96% germination, $12.60, Government tested” 
| Northern grown, extremely . No 
. Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet ; New 
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WELL °?avs° WELL 
terms.” Many styles abd sises for sil" purposes 
Write for Cirenlar 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, MN. Y. 














PROCESS MFG, 60., 








Harvester cuts and throws in 

harvester or windrows. Man 
horse cuts and shocks equal tos 
Binder. in_every state. Price 
only $22.00 with fodder binder. Testi- 
monialsand catalog FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
DEPT. 264, SALINA, KANSAS 














We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts of New Jersey 
selling American A griculturist 
to the farmers. 

The work is pleasant and 

highly prohtable, with splen- 
id opportunities for advarice- 
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Live Stock and Dairy 
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A Meritorious Dairy Farm 

WAYNE MORRIS, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 

Browsing on rich pastures in the 
fertile meadows of West Caln town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa, is a herd of 
pure-bred Jersey cows, the pride of 
the owners and the envy of admirers 
of fancy cattle. This herd, although 
little. known because its present and 
former owners are not given to exhib- 
iting stock at county fairs and other 
places, is the Birehwood herd formerly 
owned by Lewis B. Henson, but now 
the property of E. E. and H. G. Ram- 
bo. Mr Henson was a pioneer in in- 
troducing modern farming* methods, 
and his success as a farmer and cattle 
raiser showed the wonderful possibili- 
ties that the farm helds in store for 
the man who is willing to apply him- 
self diligently to the business, possibil- 
ities of which the great majority of 
farmers nev er dream. 

In 1852 the late George Henson was 
in Saeaaen in Philadelphia, and, real- 
izing that his heatlh was failing, came 
to. Chester county to spend his last 
days on a farm. He inspected a num- 
ber of places, but his fancy was taken 
by the broad acres of the West Calin 
farm, which, even in that day, was 
producing crops much above its neigh- 
bors. Mr Henson.purchased this farm, 
and. both he and his son added to it 
until three farms were taken in with a 
total of 350 acres. 


How the Dairy Herd Was Started 


Life on the farm proved. most bene- 
ficial. to Mr Henson’s heatlh, and he 
rounded out a grand old age of 98 
years. In 1884 Mr Henson, Sr, relin- 
guished the care of the farm entirely 
to his son, who following the lines 
laid down by his father, cultivated the 
land with much the same crop rota- 
tion as other farmers of the day. In 
\S97, however, Mr Henson decided to 
establish a high grade dairy farm. He. 
had long been an excellent judge of 
stock of all kinds, especially the milk 
cow. What cattle he had been keeping 
on the place were of good grade, al- 
though not registered stock. Mr Hen- 
son heard of a man in Binghamton, 
N Y, who had a prize lot of Jer- 
seys. He had been breeding along 
American lines for the past 17 years, 
and his stock, although not imported, 
was among the finest on this side of 
the water, and all were registered or 
entitled to registry. Their milk pro- 
ducing qualities and the richness of 
their milk in butter fat had made the 
herd famous all over the great dairy- 
ing state of New York. 

Mr Henson went in Binghamton, 
looked the herd over and liked it-so 
well that he bought all the best cows. 
This herd formed the nucleus of the 








fine dairy now owned by the Rambos. 
The cows were shipped to the farm, 
and thé new owner proceeded along the 
most approved lines of breeding, feed- 
ing and care, feeding that the results 
would justify the trouble and cost. 
These plans have been strictly adhered 
to in practice. In order to breed the 
very highest type of the Jersey, Mr 
Henson at once started to import the 
best bulls that could be had in the 
Isle of Jersey. This method has been 
continued, he having at present one 
five-year-old and two young bulls on 
the place, which fanciers pronounce 
among the very best. The bulls are 
not permitted to run with the herd or 
even run at liberty in the fields, but 
all are kept in separate box stalls ex- 
cept when being regularly exercised 
by the men about the place. They are 
retained just as long as there is no 
danger from inbreeding. 
Pure Milk and for Children 

The entire herd on the farm at pres- 
ent numbers over 200 head, of which, 
of course, some are calves or yearlings, 
and which give promise of fully living 
up to the records of their dams. The 
miik is shipped as nursery milk to 
Philadelphia. The required test for 
milk by the Philadelphia in:pectors is 
4% butter fat. This rule is not rigidly 
inforced and lots of dairies will not 
reach it. The Henson-Rambo dairy 
averages 514% butter fat and has gone 
at times conshdes rably above that fig- 
ure. Every cow is required to make a 
profit and if any unproductive ones 
develop, they are not allowed to be 
sold to breeders, but are Gisposed of 
to ¢he butcher. Few such are ever 
found in Birchwood herd. Each cow’s 
milk is weighed and tested, and she is 
given feed in proportion to her milk- 
ing qualities, about one pound of grain 
to every three pounds of milk. In ad- 
dition to good pasture, grain is fed 
regularly through the summer months 
and silage is fed as late as August. 

The feed in summer, in addition to 
pasture, consists of Canada peas and 
sowed oats, bran, distillers’ grains and 
a small quantity of cottonseed meal. 
The cows are permitted to run in pas- 
ture day and night from May until 
October. But they are thoroughly 
sprayed at night and morning during 
fly time. The barns where the cows 
are stabled are models of neatness and 
cleanliness. Each cow has a suflicient- 
ly wide stall for her individual com- 
fort. Each cow wears a collar, and 
when she enters’ her stall this is 
snapped to a chain, giving her all the 


room for feeding she can desire. A 

man on the place is not permitted to 

milk cows that have been handled by } 

except in case of sickness or 
{To Page 19.] 
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ts lighted. by electricity and -shows what a farmer 
“thing. up may do. 


See the article, Meritorious 
































THERE WAS NEVER BEFORE 
as good a time to buy a De Laval 
Cream Separator as r.ght now. 


THE “DOG DAYS” ARE AT 
hand when dairying is most diffi- 
cult without a separator and 
when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving of time and labor, which 
counts for more in summer than 
at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the sepa- 








“DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buya 


DE LAV 


SEPARATOR 


Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 


drop us a line and we will have him look you up. 


165 Broadway, New York 
The De Laval Separator Co., 25°. ttaite?s."Chicscs 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





rator, aside from a!] its other 
advantages. 


THIS IS LIKEWISE THE SEA- 
son when De Laval superiority 
counts for most over other sepa- 
rators—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning 
and absolute sanitariness. 


A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPA- 
rator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal] terms as to actu- 
ally pay for itself. 


































—investigate, then decide. 





You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes own- 
ing) a fast, dependable filler—-one that will stand the racket and by keeping 
everlastingly at it, insure you against loss from temporarily idle filling crews 
or over matured corn; a common consequence of a broken filler part. 
The amount of time, temper, and cold cash involved is too great to justify a hasty 
choice—a snap purchase made without careful preliminary investigation. 


Wurriwinp Sno Fir.ers 


Though built along the same general lines as other knife on balance wheel type 
cutters differ from them in certain distinctive features which make for wonderfully fast 
work with minimum power, high elevating qualities, freedom from breakage and 

The Complete Safety of Evenly Maintained Speed 

These differences are simple but uniformly recognized mechanical 
principles—principles which are indisputable and speak for themselvgs 
Five sizes—3 to 40 tons per hour with 3% 
to 22 h.p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, plain or traveling 
table and every practical device known to fillerdom. Our catalogue is 
yours for the asking—it tells about the Whirlwind and its special 
process iron which withstands from 9 to 17 thousand Ibs. per sq.in, 
greater strains than the standard—that means something to you. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 
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closely in the Silo, because it is cut fine. 


also reasonable in price. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





THE TORNADO SILO FILLER 


The Tornado has become famous because it reduces silage 
and other forage materials to a fine feeding condition. 

Silage cut on a Tornado will not mould and will pack 

The Tornado is light running, easy to operate and very 
strong, which eliminates big repair bills and delays. It is 


Write Today for Our Catalog and Proposition 
W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


We also manufacture a complete line of small Machines for reducing all kinds of dry material. 
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the New Butter- Go” 
A Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,- 
leaning, close skim- &y 
durable. Guaranteed 
cay Sindee oe 

'. ie alsoinfour = 
i to5 1-2 shown here. 












ALBAUGH 


DOVER CO. 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfegt | 
i separator for $15.95. Skims Ball 














Many advantagés and improvements in 
Globe Silos. Ordinary standard construc- 
tion cost. 5. ft. extra capacity. No door 
troubles. Extra strong and tight. Write 
for convincing free catalog. 

y) GLOBE SILO CO., 
6-16 Globe St., 
Sidney, N.Y. 





Papo SILO Value 











1 re 
Whether Gairy is tengo 4 or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 













warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl isa wr mar- 
vel; cusily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity momion. Western 
orders filled estern points. 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 40652 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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NoZYRO owner 
ever regretted it 


Think for yourself—you don’t do the 
things today your grandfather did. 
Study the Metal Silo before you in- 
vest. The ZYRO Pure-Galvanized- 
Iron Silo is air-tight—no spoilage— 
anti-corrosive—storm proof—outlives 
its guatantee—costs less to erect— 
ornamental. Get our Free Proof 
Book— illustrating over 60 photo- 
graphic reproductions of ZY RO Silos 
—ZY RO owners never regret their se- 
lection—get the evidence, then decide. 


Free 
Proof 
Book 


Write at once for 
our Free Bo k 
Also ask us about 
ZYRO Corn 
Cribs and Grain 
Bins. The Cantoa 
Culvert & Silo Co., 


Box801Caaten, 0. 
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Hit] A Strong and Solid Silo 
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A silo for a lifetim« 
Write for booklet and ask about 
“Order-cearly-pay-later” plan. 
THE GCREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
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543 West Street, Rutland, V' 
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ROSSweisito 


Keeps all your ons age sweet, 3 
fresh and clean. Unuvoidabie = 
loss reduced to about 1¢ due te = 
no leakage or evaporation, = 
THE P 
can't blow down, buckle, twist 
or collapse. Stands rigid even 
whenempty. Fireproof, etorm- 
proof. Capacity increased any 
time by adding to height. Guar- 
anteed against silage acids. We ; 
also make the Ross Wood 
Write for free catalog. 
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Spot Light on Milk Market 


Never before has there been such 


an insistent demand among dairy- 
men and their followers for better 
prices for market milk. Meeting 


after meeting has been held in mar- 
ket milk sections, attempting to solve 
the query How to get a better system 
for distribution of market milk. Co- 
operative organized effort is now well 
under way in many states and dairy 
organizations are lined up to lend 
their help to members. The _ states 
; are officially lending a hand through 
| their extension representatives. At 
present New York state through its 
Wicks’ investigating committee is hav- 
ing hearings on food products in all 
parts of the state. The farm bureau 
managers are turning over data on 
milk problems collected among milk- 
men in the county, that the final re- 





port of the Wicks’ committee may 
suggest a constructive and exact line 
of procedure which the state may 


follow. 

Independent groups of farmers are 
also calling for state aid. In Sussex 
county, N J, the county board of 
agriculture is calling a mass meeting 
of tocal dairymen to be held at 
Franklin, N J, on August 12 to discuss 
the local situation looking toward im- 
provement particularly in marketing 
milk. The state has given its aid by 
co-operatively securing a representa- 
tive of the northern [llinois milk pro- 


ducers’ association to attend the 
meeting. He will tell what was ac- 
complished at Chicago last spring. 


The dairymen’s league is also co- 
operating with this group of farmers. 
This is typical of meetings all over 
the country and by contract date on 
September 15, dairymen should be 
better prepared *than ever before to 
carry out their demands. 

The largest distributing concern in 
New York city, drawing milk from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, is contracting for milk on 





the butter fat basis. Another large 
concern, the Clover farms company, is 


} also using the butter fat content as a 


} basis for contract, 


i vious to 








taking the Borden 
price and offering premiums on va- 
rious sanitary conditions of the dairy, 


low bacteria count, etc. The Borden 
company is now buying milk on its 
schedule announced last March, for 


market milk from April 1 to 
tember 30. It went up 10 cents 
pounds on the prices for April, 
and June, as originally quoted 
contract day. 
haul prices per 100 pounds 
The short haul prices per 100 
pounds now in foree by the Borden 
company are as follows: ® 


Sep- 
a 100 
May 
pre- 


e short 


1916 SUMMER CONTRACT PRICES 
: 4° 5% 5% 

Tuly : . a. 5 $1.54 $1 66 
August aae e 7 ee | 
September 1.60 1.66 
These prices for the short 
which is within 100 miles. of 


211 
haul, 
New 
York_city are effective only when the 


dairymen maintain conditions scoring 
25% or above on equipment and 43% 
on methdds, according to the New 
York department of health score 
ecard The scoring is done by the 
companies’ representatives. The quo- 
itions offered by the company are 10 


eents per 100 pounds lower than the 
above schedule for the long haul, 
which is from points more than 100 


miles from New York city. Each in- 
tervening 0.|1% in butter fat content 
makes a difference of 3 cents a 100 
pounds in the above schedule. 

A Borden schedule last summer was 
offered under the same conditions. 
The prices for the short haul were as 
follows: 


1915 SUMMER CONTRACT PRICES 
33% 3.5% 14% «=6—64.5% 5 
July .-. $1.25 «$1.31 14% $L6l $1.76 
August . Lal 1.47 1.62 1.77 1.92 
September eco ED 1.56 1.71 1.86 2.01 
New York Open Market 
Sometime ago the Consolidated 
milk exchange of New York city 
stopped making prices for wholesale 


milk on the New York market. Since 
then the city middlemen have fixed 
the price of milk, some offering to 
buy on contract over a_ six-month 
period and many buying from month 
to month or bargaining with local 
country milk stations. The average 
price for this milk during early July 
was in the neighborhood of $1.41 per 
40-quart can for grade B milk and 
$1.31 for grade C 

An allowance of 5 cents a can is 
usually made on these prices. From 
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Making and Marketing Milk 





them must also be taken the zone 
freight rates. Where no station or 
ferriage charge is made these mean 
that farmers in the 23-cent zone 
received $1.13 per 40-quart-~ean for 
grade B milk; $1.10 in the 26- 
cent zone; $1.07 in the 29-cent and 
$1.04 in the 32-cent zones. Grade C 
milk is 10 cents less per can. At 
some stations a handling charge is 
made, which ranges from 65 to 20 
cents a can. Where there is, that 
charge must be taken from the above 
to arrive at the net price to the pro- 
ducer. 

Some farmers who are running’ a 
creamery in connection with their 
own dairy frequently give a better 
price than farmers-can secure through 
a large distributing concern operating 
in their section. For instance, thé 
Clear Spring dairy at Hawley, Pa, 
managed by* Andrew F. Horniack is 
buying milk from farmers at better 
figures than some other local prices. 
It is buying at 4 cents a quart at the 
farm of the producer and 4% to 5 
cents a quart delivered to the dairy. 
The dairy is on a farm of 123 acres 
and a herd of 32 animals is main- 
tained. From 100 to 115 quarts a day 
are produced in winter, 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Philadelphia market evidently | 


does not have such regularity of busi- j 
ness as does New York city. 
are 
large ones, the latter handling 45% of 
the entire business. The Phila- 
delphia supply is about 465,000 quarts 
per day. Prices offered by two of the 
large concerns and the system of e>n- 
tract is described. in the following 
paragraphs: 

The Abbott’s Alderney dairies of 
Philadelphia contract for milk on the 
same basis as the Borden condensed 
milk company, writes C. W. Lifid- 
back, president. We will offer our 
basic price on 4% fat, with a cut of 
3 cents per 100 pounds for each 0.1% 
butter fat beiow and'a bonus of 3 
cents per 100 pounds above this figure. 
We buy by the 100 pounds and our 
average price for 1915 was $1.65 per 
100 at the creamery. 

We do not use the scoring system, 
but simply post prices at each of our 
creameries every month. In addition 
to our basic price, we pay a bonus of 
25 cents a 100 pounds for such milk 
as is delivered to our shipping station 
with a bacteria count not to exceed 
25.000 per ctibic centimeter. 

We do not use the scoring system 
because our experience indicates that 
sometimes the man with the highest 
seore would not necessarily produce 
the cleanest milk. It has been our 
experience that clean milk can be 
extracted from the cow by one who 
knows what to do in order to pre- 
vent it from becoming contaminated 
by the surroundings. 

System of Another Concern 

The Wills-Jones company of Phila- 
delphia does not contract in periods 
longer than monthly notices on or 
before the first of each month, writes 
F. H. Wilis, for the company. Our 
patrons know the price they will re- 
ceive for the following month’s milk 
or until further hotice. The milk is 
bought for so much per 100 pounds. 
For milk testing over 4% or under 4%, 
we add or subtract 3 cents for each 
0.1% butter fat, for six months of the 
year and 4 cents for each 100 pounds 
during the other six months. 

As our board of health does not 
recognize the grades of milk, we are 
unable to pay any bonus on sanitary 
conditions as a general proposition. 
We do sell a selected milk, but the 
milk that is sold under this brand we 
pay a bonus for sanitary conditions 
and bacteria count of the milk. We 
draw from New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New York. 


Bloody Milk 

I have a heifer that gives beady 
mitk from one front teat every few 
days. In other respects she is all right. 
Can I do anything for her?—[P. Y., 
Pennsylvania. 

This is a condition frequently seen 
in heifers with first calf, especially if 
heavy milkers, and is due to a weak- 
ness of the blood vessels of the giand, 
which as a rule gradually accommo- 
date themselves to their work and 
trouble disappears. I would suggest 
massaging udder with hands at each 
milking, and giving a tablespoonful 
of saltpeter in feed once a day for a 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 








SPEAKING OF YOUR HORSE— 





at a fair price—not 
of quality. 














New and Recent Books 


These books will prove extremely useful 
to any farmer who desires to obtaim the 
latest data pertaining to his 6 





Containing Guaiee for prevegnsion of fruits, 


bles. Also 
tion, seed oy outins, budding, nursery 
management, and the laws affecting 
WOE ccc cdcccvccccescveguccececceccecsces $1.50 
Sweet Corn 


By A. E. Witkinson 
The +e subject of Sweet Corn Culture is 
treat @etail. Varieties, of culture. 
pt =A growing, and processes of drying and 
canning are completely covered.............. $0.75 


Mushroom Growing 
By 8B. M. Duggar 


This book presents accurately and faithfully the 
requirements for success in mushroom growing. 
fediapansebte to amrpone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms..............+ $1.50 


A simple, definite plan which will be a safe 
the arene farmer and ek 1 | 
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Live Issues for Farm Folks 
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Fertilizer Men in Session. 

A campaign against the ravages of 
the hessian fly was started by the edu- 
cational bureau of the national ferti- 
lizer association, which held its 23d 
annual convention at Hot Springs, Va, 
July 10 to 16. About 250 manufac- 
turers of fertilizers attended the meet- 
ings. In referring to the agriculture 
of the future, Prof G. I. Christie, su- 
perintendent of agricultural extension 
work at Purdue university, stated that 
the increase in farm products for the 
future must come in a large measure 
from the land already under cultiva- 
tion. 

Referring to developments in agri- 
eultural extension work, Prof Christie 
pointed out the importance and exten- 
sion of the county agent movement 
throughout the country. He stated 
that the county agent has worked in 
connection with other agencies to bring 
about better schools, churches, roads 
and the recognition of agriculture as 
the country’s greatest business and in- 
dustry. 

Horace Bowker of New York was 
elected president of the national ferti- 
lizer association and W. D. Huntington 
of Baltimore vice-president. Mr Bow- 
ker has become a recognized leader in 
association affairs, being for five years 
a member of the soil improvement 
committee. His election as the young. 
est president of the association is fit- 
ting recognition of his breadminded 
foresight and leadership. Mr Hunting- 
ton, vice-president, is chairman of the 
soil improvement committee and a 
member of the association’s executive 
com nittee. 





Many Attractions Bad 
W. 0. THOMPSON, PRES OHIO STATE UNIV 


The only justification for many of 
the so-called attractions at county 
fairs, is the small amount of money 
realized by the management. From 
expressions I have heard on every 
hand, I am confident that the majority 
of the people regard them as without 
value and to some degree objection- 
able. They seem to have regarded them 
as half-way necessary and more of a 
coarse joke than a factor of value. In 
my opinion, the steady development of 
sentiment has made these features in- 
ereasingly objectionable and in many 
places offensive te the best people in 
the county. 

It seems difficult for the manage- 
ment of fairs, however, to secure an 
accurate estimate of public opinion. 
There is a field for amusements, for 
demonstrations, for contests, for edu- 
cational features, for exhibits and for 
social entertainment. In my opinion, 
if emphasis was placed on these fea- 
tures, and the management should in- 
sist that the fair grounds be kept in a 
neat, attractive and sanitary condition, 
there would be an increasing enthu- 
siasm over the county fair. 


Think of These Things 
[From Page 4.[ 


and have reached positions of trust 
and honor in the grange, the successful 
farmers who have won success, and 
others like them, rather than the po- 
litical mountebanks and other profes- 
sional theorists always working to get 
a job on a state payroll. This latter 
class have all sorts of schemes to cor- 
rect matters, which are nice in theory 
perhaps, but never prove out in prac- 
tice. 

No, agriculture is not in the dump. 
Farming was never so prosperous as 
this very year, 1916; and farmers 
never have enjoyed such comfortable 
homes, or wore such good clothes, or 
attended so many educational, agri- 
cultural and social meetings as they 
have in this present day era. What 
we want to do is to quit faultfinding, 
get rid of.our agricultural dyspeptics, 
tackle the wrongs that need reforming 
and start to boosting. I believe a good, 
strenuous period of boosting farming 
and farmers will accomplish such 














great good, that the muck raking 
papers, the loud mounting demagogs 
and professional agricultural job seek- 
ers will all be chased off to the woods. 
Why not let 1916 start in an era of 
boosting; boosting everything—our 
agricultural colleges, our stations, agri- 
cultural departments, the grange, 
farmers’ clubs, country schools, the 
farm home. Let’s just simply boost the 
professional agitators out of business. 
(Cc. W. B 


Getting Most from Tractor 
[From Page 6.] 

tifully; and one man did practically 
all our own reaping, while the team- 
sters shocked the grain. They are 
splendid machines for pulling stumps, 
hauling stone and logs and loading the 
same on freight cars. 

In the springtime our seeding oper- 
ation is just a matter of a_ few 
days, while heretofore it was always a 
matter of many weeks. We can start 
fitting and drilling an SQ-acre field for 
oats in the morning and the third day 
will see us off the field. The two ma- 
chines will fit ahead of three grain 
drills regularly, and sometimes four, 








although we have used the team on. 


the fourth drill occasionally to disk 
where the tractor could not reach, or 
where it would skip some land in mak. 
Ing turns, and to hau) grain and sup- 
Plies to drills and tractors. Ordinarily 
the 8-16 will take the place of six 
horses fitting the soil, and the 10-20 
will displace from eight to 10. Many 
places where the soil was light and 
the going easy we pulled three three- 
herse disks on high gear, and the 
work this tractor will accomplish 
when thus fitted is next to miraculous. 

Not alone does the tractor come to 
the rescue of the farmer in times of 
stress and trouble, taking the most 
burdensome work from the shoulder 
of his horses, but the tractor is the 
means of effecting a great saving in 
his economical farm operations. It 
costs us 51 cents an acre now to do 
our plowing, while under the old 
process of horses alone the cost has 
always been around §2.08. 
tractors that we have easily plow 14 
acres a day, and to do this work with 
horses would require at least 10 
horses. It costs us 9) cents an acre 
to fit the ground and do the seeding 
for the oats crop, while with horses 
alone the cost has always run to $1.84 
an acre, a saving of over half the orig- 
inal cost. Not alone do the tractors 
make this saving for us, but we get 
our crops in so much earlier, so that 
when other farmers in this neighbor- 
hood are starting their work, our 
crops are usually coming through the 
ground. 

The tractor will never displace 
horses entirely, and it would seem 
foolish to make such a_ statement. 
There is much work on the farm that 
a tractor never can do, such as seed- 
ing, cultivating and getting around in. 
convenient places, when hauling to the 
village or around the farm, but the 
well-balanced farm should have a 
number of teams and one or more 
good tractors depending on its mze to 
take the heaviest work from the 
horses. 


The two | 














Bale Your Hay 
The SANDWICH Nay 


ore 
Bigger Profits 


Bale your own hay, bale your neighbors” 

hay. There’s money in it—big mone 
when you use the fast-working Sandwic 
hay press jotor_ power), 


steel construction. . Sandwich Gas and 

é2 ‘Enrine, with —* mounted on same 
truck furnishes All designed and 
built in our own plane uperior to assembled 
ain Gonapieen —— belt 


bales. Starts tSs yy abe 
a or sto an SB 
alfalfa. Horse and belt po “0 - prenses alan. 
‘Tons Tol!."* Ger Bech Sent F ¥ 
to big profits. Pictures and ‘des re, our guide 
great presses. Write 


SANDWIOK MFG. C6. SOSCenter St., Sendwich, Mi, 
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Wheat Growers 


not, getting best results should sow ane of the 
“HOFFMAN SEED WHEATS.” Six kinds— 
reliable, hardy, prolific—varieties that will thrive 
under trying conditions. Graded—clean of rye, 
cockle, cheat, garlic, smut. Prices are just. 
Catalog and samples both free if you tell where 


you saw this offer. 
A. H. Hoffman,inc., Landisville, Pa. 














seeding in your section. 
Crop of Wheat,’’ both mailed free. 
this year, you want to make your own work produce to the limit. 
Our active fertilizers will help. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
New San Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


The Hessian Fly 


Quick-acting Fertilizers 
A Preventive Measure 


You can beat the 


Hessian F ly with Fertilizers if 
you use the right kind. 
is to seed late and force the fall 
growth with fertilizer containing at 
least 2% quickly available ammonia 
and not less than 10% available 
phosphoric acid. But it must be the 
right kind of fertilizer. 


Acid phosphate alone will not bring the quick grows 
ing effect. One more bushel of wheat per acre will 
pay for the ammonia and may save you many bushels 
if the fly is present. If there is no fly, the fertilizer 
will repay its cost anyhow in the wheat crop. 


The idea 


We make it. 


Ask us for Government chart showing best dates for 
Also for new booklet ‘‘How to Get a 
With the shortage of labor 


, Cincinnati and Detroit 


Address nearest office. Agents wanted. 
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Suggestions from State College 
Myron A. Rachtell, soil specialist 
for the agricultural college extension 
service at Ohio state university, advo- 
cates the use of a 3% nitrogen and 
12%, phosphoric acid mixture for: fer- 
tilizing wheat this fall. It is applied 
at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds an 
acre, where no manure is added to 
the soil. Where clover sod has been 
turned under for wheat or where a 
heavy application of manure is added 
the nitrogen may be omitted. Early 
plowing with ‘a carefully prepared 
seedbed will uid the fertilizers in pro- 
ducing the maximum of profit. 
Breeders frequently sell their sur- 
plus live stock at the fair and con- 
tract for additional stock to be de- 
livered later during the year. It is 
now time to begin the fitting of all 
show stock, states J. S. Coffey of the 
animal husbandry department at Ohio 
state university. Exhibitors generally 
wash show cattle once each week and 
frenerally start them on .a forcing 


feed. A glossy coat is desired by, all 
cattlemen. Hiogs require extra care 
during hot weather so that the forc- 


Ing feed does not cause them to “go 


off feed.”” Abundance of shade, for- 
age and fresh water is provided by 
many swine raisers to keep the ani- 


mals in show condition. 

The equipment for all the farms in 
Ohio, including farm buildings ‘and 
implements, is valued at $420,000,000. 
This is 21% of the total farm valua- 
tion of the state and represents the 
greatest investment in any single line 
of farm enterprises The farm im- 
plement and building business is now 


the largest manufacturing enterprise 
in the United States This fact has 
led a number of farm papers, univer- 


colleges to 
departments of agricultural 
co-operate with farm- 
ers in solving the problems that pre- 
sent themselves in furnishing up-to- 
date and efficient labor-saving devices. 


sites and agricultural 
establish 


engineering to 


Birdseye View of Ohio Crops 
M. E. LEE 
It has been my good fortune re- 
cently to go through most ef the agri- 
cultural counties in Ohio by trolley 
and auto. The lightness of the wheat 
crop, the lateness of all crops and the 


weeds in hay and wheat were espe- 
cially apparent. Farmers declare they 
have not had so hard a time in get- 
ting their work done as this year 
The late season, continuous rains and 
packed soil made cultivation difficult 
Yet the corn crop is remarkably free 
from weeds, as are all cultivated 
crops and a fight is being made 
against the most noxious weeds 

In certain sections of the state the 
timothy is remarkably free from 
weeds, I rode two days through 
beautiful Wyandot county with its 
fine homes and outbuildings and its 
acres of clean corn, and saw many 
thousands of acres of heavy timothy 
with scarcely a weed It was a sight 
to delight the eye and fill the heart 
with thanksgiving. Many farms are 


Rainbow Hill, Maple Hill and 
Pleasant View were names especially 
appropriate for the farms. The 
cemeteries were beautifully kept with 
cosily stones erected to the memory 
of those who had wrought so well. 


named 


Central Ohio Farm’ Notes 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 
Now is a very.busy time with farm- 
Wheat is all harvested. Stand- 
ing shocks indicate 70% of a full av- 
erage yield. There have been splendid 


ers. 


weather conditions for harvesting 
The straw stood up well, thus short- 
ening the time limit. Many fields 
were clean of weeds, the stand was 
good and heads were well filled with 
plump grain, while in other fields 
nearby the stand was thin with many 
weeds, yet the heads were well filled. 


Little threshing has been done yet 
The number of bushels of wheat that 
~ lll be threshed, should the weather 
eco>tinve fair will be greater’ this 
year than last, as fully two-thirds of 
the wheat last year rotted or was 
freativy impaired by continued rains. 
Mvch of it was washed away by flood 

‘fers 

The prospective vield of clover and 
t'mothy hay is greater than that of 
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Among the Farmers 
MIM MMA 





as much of the hay in the 
harvest of 1915 was entirely ruined 
and rotted. Some of the first cutting 
of clover and alfalfa was impaired by 
rain this year. Some alfalfa is 
nearly ready for second cutting. 
There are many white top blossom 


last year, 


weeds and yellow dock in some of 
the clover and timothy meadows. 
Where the stand of grass is_ thin 


there is much mixed red clover and 
timothy grasses, which are now being 
made into a fine quality of hay. This 
is much more valuable for cow feed 
than riper hay. 

All grasses are cut greener for hay 
making than they were formerly. 
There is much less demand for hay 
to feed to horses since the great rush 
to use autos. Oats are growing well. 
Many weeds are in some fields. Very 
early .planted potatoes are showing 
good yields, but farmers have not 
time nor help to take them to mar- 
ket. Corn has good color generally. 
The stand is good, but there is much 
difference in hight in some fields 5 
feet, while in others only 1 foot, early 
and late planted. Corn planting was 
delayed so late on some farms that 
millet seed was sown on _ intended 
corn growing land. Much of the oats 
sown was on lands where the wheat 
had been winterkilled, while other 
wheat sown fields were plkanted to 
corn. The ground generally has 
worked up in good condition. 

Many white navy beans are being 
planted. Farmers generally have 
given up hopes of getting sufficient 
competent help and are depending 
upon their own family members. 
There is much less land under culti- 
vation than there, would be could 
zood help be secured. The same con- 
ditions exist in the house help. 

There is a brisk demand for a good 
quality of dairy cows, having a good 
milk and cream producing pedigree. 
Farm lands are held at such high 
valuation that many farmers are los- 
ing opportunities of making profit 
from their lands, by refusing to plant 


and cultivate or to enter into the 
dairy business. They simply g0 
along in some manner hoping to be 


able to sell out at fancy prices. 
Potatoes planted on June 27 are 
just coming up without rainfall assist- 


ance. Navy beans planted July 3 are 
up 3 inches. After July 25 turnip 
seed will be sown, wet or dry, until 


September. There is time yet to sow 


buckwheat. 


Horticultural Work Enlarged 
CLARENCE 
Recognizing the increasing im- 
portance of horticulture in the state 
of Ohio, the state board of agricul- 
ture has enlarged the bureau of 
nursery, orchard and apiary inspec- 
tion into a bureau of horticulture. The 
board will go before the next legisla- 
ture in an effort to secure proper 
funds with which to carry on the en- 


METTERS 


larged work Excellent work has 
been done under the old arrangements 
by N. E. Shaw, chief inspector, but 


time and again he has run up against 
propositions where larger state co- 
operation was needed. 

Under the plans outlined by the 
board, Mr Shaw who is in charge of 
the enlarged bureau, the state will 
assist in every way the development 
of the state from an horticultural 
standpoint. For several years west- 
ern fruit growing states have spent 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
in Ohio seeking buyers for western 
lands, under alluring promises of 
wonderful yields. Investigations made 
by Ohio officials show that often these 
claims were not carried out. It is 
also a noticeable fact that many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of western 
apples are sold in Ohio, often taking 
precedence over the home product. 
Tt is claimed that the Ohio apples are 
of superior quality but the western 
apples are advertised and pushed on 
the market in such a way that the 
Ohio apples are overlooked by many 
buyers ; 

One of the things which the new 
bureau will undertake is the super- 
vision of apple shows. Efforts will 
be made to have county apple shows 


and in other wavs to popularize the 
fruit. Plans will be outlined for the 
grewer and the consumer in Ohio 
getting better acquainted, a move 
which is certain to result in an in- 
creased demand for Ohio apples. 


> 


Other fruits “will be promoted along 
similar lines, 

Never has as much interest been 
shown by the boys and girls of the 
state in the junior contests under the 
direction of the board of agriculture 
as this year. J. R. Clarke, director 
of these contests, is planning a trip 


east, for the purpose of making ar- 
ranzgemcnts for the trip of the boys 
and girls this fall. Mr Clarke will 
stop at Pittsburgh, LEarpers Ferry, 
Shenandoah Valley, Fredericksburg, 
Crvmberland and other historic places 
and -battletields along the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad and go on to Balti- 
mers and Washineton, Philadelphia 
and New York, returning home by way 
of the famwo iw Horshoe Bend and 
monutain sccnery along the Pennsyl- 


vania lines 

Kvervthine Woedy—Season has been 
wet in Stark Co. -Corn is 
backward ard wecitrv Many oats 
fields lock yellow Wheat will make 
about 60% of a full crop Pastures 
good but fat stock scarce. Help 
is hard to get. 

Heavy lUlay 
has had the 


unusually 


are 


Crop—Columbiana Co 
largest hay crop is its 
history and practically all saved in 
good order. Wheat was cut a little 
bit late but will make a fair crop. 
Oats look fine, Corn is growing fast 
and so are the weeds. Sour cherries 
were a big crop, sweet cherries scarce. 
Apples should be a good crop; but 
potatoes do not look any too good. 
Wheat is $1.10 p bu, oats 50c, eggs 24c 
p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Good Wheat—Ashtabula farmers 
have a good wheat crop. Buckwheat 
also looks good, but oats are short. 
Hay is very heavy with some of the 
farmers not yet through cutting. Eggs 


bring 26c p doz, chickens 15c p Ib, 
wheat $1 p bu, cmy butter 28c, dairy 
butter 26c. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Panhandle Farm Gossip 
. VIRGINIA 





Ww. N. B, W 


The Central West Virginia cow test- 
ing association recently held its first 
annual picnic on the James A. Sup- 
ler farm in Harrison county. Dairy- 
men from five counties were preseni. 
A. C. Ragsdale, chief of the dairy de- 
partment of West Virginia university, 


gave a demonstration with two of Mr 
Supler’s cows. One was a pure-bred 
Guernsey, which for every $1 in- 


vested in feed produced $4 in return. 
The other, a cow of inferior class, 
produced 70 cents’ worth of milk for 
every $1 invested. C. R. Titlow, 
director of agricultural extension, G. 
L. Oliver, dairy agent and _  wvwthers 
made addresses. 

The Toppins Grove wool growers’ 
association recently disposed of its 
entire crop of 31,776 pounds of wool 
at private sale at Belleville in Wood 
county for 39 cents a, pound for the 
medium, and 33 cents a pound for the 
fine. This is the highest price paid 
for wool in the history of that section. 
The Grafton business men’s associa- 
tion recently met to consider means of 
improving farming conditions of Tay- 
lor county. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad officials with a view 
of securing cheaper rates on lime 
shipments. The committee on agricul- 
ture submitted a report which 
recommended cheap and quick trans- 
portation by means of good roads: 
building up the soil and growing of 
alfalfa and other means to make 
dairying flourish. The building of 
silos was also recommended. 

At the request of State Road Engi- 
neer Williams the state tax commis- 


sioner has ruled there is no law au- 
thorizing per cent engineering con- 


tracts on road or bridge work. The law 
only authorizes employment of engi- 
neers on a salary by the year, month 
or day. The legislature of 1915 made 
the satary of the county engineer 
$1500 in counties of less than 45,000 
popnulation and $10 a dav by the day: 
$3000 in counties over 45,000. 

Following a conference, between 
State Road Engineer A. D. Williams 
and H. H. Marsh, division freight 
agent of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road the latter has agreed to give 
special rates on materials usedin rond 
improvements. On application of the 
county court the railroad will give a 
special low rate on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, cinder and slag. This 
means a big saving to various counties 
making road improvements. 

Arrangements are now being made 
by the state extension department for 
the county institutes to be _ held 
throughout this state, beginning in 
August. The institutes will be one- 
day affairs and many will be held in 
each county. The subjects of each 
instructor this year will be sent to the 
farm organizations of each locality 
wheré the institutes are to be held. 
From -these the people may select the 
subject on which they desire the in- 
structors to talk. 

A report of the white burley to- 
bacco-growing experiments conducidd 
the state experiment station ai Mil- 


American Agriculturist 


ton, West Hurricane and West Ham- 
lin has-been issued. It declares the 
by I, S. Cook and C. H. Scherffiius, or 
value of tobacco grown in the state 
amounts to more than $500, an 
nually. Growers are advised to fo! 
low a definite rotation in which a 
winter cover crop and a legume are 
provided. It is declared the common 
open tobacco curing sheds used in 
this state are a cause of poorly cured 
tobacco. They should be replaced by 
closed, well-ventilated tobacco barns 

Live stock improvement campaigns 
are being conducted in a number of 
counties where county agents are em- 
ployed. Prof E. W. Sheets of the 
state university is addressing these 
meetings, held at various points of 
the county. He urges introduction of 
pure-bred live stock, building of silos 
and the practice of better feeding 
methods. 

Farmers of the 
the state recently 
field of Hon Elliott 
to be the finest in Cabell county 
They were greatly interested in tho 
new curing trucks that have been in- 
stalled, the first to be brought to that 
part of the state. Mr Northcott re- 
cently purchased six of these new 
devices to give them a try-out, and so 
complete has their work been that 
he has found it absolutely necessary 
to purchase six more for the handliny 
of his bumper crop of hay. 


southern end of 
visited the alfaifa 
Northcott, said 


Jefferson Co—There has. been 
plenty of rain. Threshing out oF 
shock has just begun. Hay is a fine 
crop, especially clover. Alfalfa is 
ready to cut the second time. . Corn 
is looking good. Best fat cattle are 


bringing around 9c p Ib. Pastures 
are very good. The wet weather is 


favorable to growing crops, brit no 





favorable to harvesting the ..—fJ. 3 
Huyett. 

Offers Silo Money—To the fers 
farmer in each of the six discrict o* 
Tyler Co who_will agree to put > p 
this summer a 50-ton or i.crm. 
capacity silo, the First national ben 
of Middiebourne offers to lead Ne 


money free for one year without in 


terest. The bank has tied no strias 
to the offer, which is made ia th: 
hope of stimulating silo-buildiag is 


that county. 

Horticulturist Chosen—W. fl. 
of Shepherdstown, W Va. has 
up his duties as horticulturai exper: 
for the agri extension dept of W Vi 
univ. He has been eng:ged in 
work for many years and is. well 
qualified for his new duties. 

Farm Women Picnic — Over 
farm women of Kanawha Co recenti 
packed their lunch baskets and held 


hae See? 


taken 


ten) 


an all-day outing at Luna Park we . 
Charleston, W Va. The affair was 
unique, inasmuch as it was for 
women only. Addresses were give 


on home economics and other topic: 
of interest to women. 


At Cleveland, 
Pp Ib, steers S8@9%4c, bulls 
fowls 34% @6%c, No 2 red wheat 
Pp bu, No 3 corn S6c, middlinss 
Pp ton, bran 21, timothy hay 1. clover 
mixed 14, rye straw 9%, eggs 2Se p doz 
fowls 18c p Ib, apples 1@1.50 p bu 
gooseberries 1, cherries .2.25@4 25 
blackberries 2.50@2.75, blueberries 
8.50@3.75, red raspberries” 4@4.54, 
wax beans 50c p half bu bskt, greer 
peas O@Tic, beets® 12@15ic p doz 
behs, carrots 12@25c p doz bchs. vea 
beans 7@7.00 p bu, potatoes 2@2.25 
p bbl, turnips 20@25c p doz bchs, 
medium unwashed wool 35 @36c p Ib, 
delaine 31@32c. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, No 2 white 
corn 838c p bu, No 2 white oats 45r 
timothy hay $14@18.75 p ton, clover 
mixed 14@16, alfalfa 13@19, bran 
20.50, navy beans 9.40@9.50 p bu, un- 
washed combing and delaine wool 32 
@34c p lb, eggs 22@24c p doz, fowls 
17c p lb, ducks 15c, geese 9c, spring 
lamb 11%c,. veal calves 9@11%c, 
apples 1.50@2 p bbl, Ben Davis 2.0@ 
2.75, cherries 2.50 p cra, blackberries 
2.50, currants 2.25, huckleberries 2.7 
@,3 carrots 1@1.25 p bu, onions 1.15, 
home grown white 1.75, turnips 
Pp bbl. 

At Columbus, 0, wheat $1.17% po 
bu, corn Sle p bu, oats 38c, bran #& 
p ton, gluten feed 28, timothy hay 8 
@19, clover 17@18, oats straw 7.50, 
rye straw & steers S@%c p Ib, veal 
calves 8@10c. hogs 9%c, eggs 2c PD 
doz, fowls lic p lb, turkeys 20c, po- 
tatoes 90c@1 p bu, cabbages 2@2.00 
p 100 Ibs, pea beans 7.50 p bu, apples 
1@2 p bu, currants 3@3.25 p bu, rasp- 
berries 4.50@5,- tomatoes 8@10c p th, 
cherries 3@3.50 p bu. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes SO@#« 
p bu, cabbage $1.50@1.75 p bbl, green 
beans 1.25@1.75 p bu, wax 1.502, 
lettuce 7T5c@$1 p hamper, peppers 
225€@2.50 p cra, eggplant 2@2.75, 
apples 3.25@5.25 p bbl, huckleberries 
10@18e p at, dewberries 2.0@3.50 
pera, gooseberries 1.50@2, peaches 
1.0@2 p bu, parsnips 1@1.25 p cra, 
beets 1.25@1.0 p bbl, No 2 yellow 
eorn 8814c p bu, No 2 oats 48c, timo- 





Ohio, hogs 91% @10« 
5@TMc, 
118 


2359 


thy hay 1450@1950 p ton, clover 
7@12, mixed 144 be ‘ 
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July 29, 1916 


NEW JERSEY, 
Here and There in Jersey 


LD. T. HENDRICKSON 

The annual field day of the Bur- 
lington county, N J, board of agri- 
culture was held at the farm of Her- 
pert L. Cochley, near Medford. A 
feature was an address by Prof Alva 
Agee, the recently appointed secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture 
under the new re-organization law. 
He stated that one of the aims of the 
new department will be to make pro- 
ductive hundreds of thousands of 
acres of unused land. H. W. Jeffers 
of alfalfa fame led a practical discus- 
sion on methods of growing this im- 
portant crop, and H. F. Hall of Cam- 
den told of the prospects of the South 
Jersey tomato crop. Revolutionizing 
changes in the tfansportation of 
farm crops to city markets were pre- 
dicted in an address by Horace 
Roberts of Moorestown, operator of 
the biggest chain of farms in the 
state. 

The summer meeting of the Salem 
county pomona was held at Friesburg. 
Reports were read from the different 
granges and an excellent literary pro- 
gram was rendered. It was decided 
to hold a county picnic at Pennsville 
the last of August. The next Pomona 
will be held at Elmer on October 25. 
The Sussex county board of agricul- 
ture is making plans for a summer 
field meeting to be held at Franklin 
on August 25th. This will be essen- 
tially a dairy meeting at which the 
question of milk prices will be dis- 
cussed. The dairymen’s league is co- 
operating with the county board to 
make this meeting a big success. The 
girls’ canning clubs will give a 
demonstration also. 

Potato buying has begun in earnest 
in South Jersey. The shipments to 
date have averaged higher than for 
the past fotir years. Prices for the 
same time compare as follows: 1913, 
$2 per barrel; 1914, $3.50; 1915, $1.25; 
1916, $2.75. These are cash prices at 
the station. The yield appears to 
compare favorably with former years. 

South Jersey tomato growers are 
retting good prices for their early 
tomato crop.. The average daily ship- 
ments from Swedesboro station alone 
are over 20,000 crates. The black- 
berry crop is now being marketed. 
The Jewish farmers about Pittsgrove 
grow them heavily, but their experi- 
ence over several years has shown it 
to be unprofitable to ship- them to 
commission houses. It pays them 
better to dispose of them in _ sur- 
rounding towns at about $2 per 32- 
quart crate. A number of farmers 
are still cutting hay. The wheat and 
hay harvest arrived at about the same 
time this year. Threshers are busy 
with the wheat. Many farmers have 
not the room to put wheat in barns 
and store the hay crop at the same 
time. 

The farmers and peach growers of 
Lebanon, the banner peach _ section 
of Hunterdon county, expect to mar- 
ket about 200,000 baskets of peaches 
the coming season and have already 
purchased that number of baskets 
and a lot of six-till carriers to proper- 
ly handle the crop. The growers have 
effected an organization known as the 
Lebanon fruit and produce exchange, 
which will be incorporated, to en- 
courage the co-operative spirit in the 
neighborhood* and for the general 
benefit of the community in buying 
farm supplies and the growing and 
marketing of farm crops. 

Farm Demonstration Tour—The Al- 
falfa and Potato Run, as it was 
known in Cumberland Co, took place 
under the supervision of the Cumber- 
land Co office of farm demonstration 
on July 17. An interested and en- 
thusiastic group of farmers and their 
friends visited alfalfa and potato fields 
in the section and made a general 
survey of crop conditions. Short con- 
ferences and talks were held at the 
var ous stops: Seabrook farms, Georre 
Jon»s farm, Minch brothers farm, 
Walter Shute and the Sunny Slope 
peach orchards. Onion fields and ap- 
ple orchards were also visited. 


Beans Make Fast Progress 
{From Page 2.] 


trouble with seed and worms, much 
replanting.—[C. E. S., Batavia, N Y. 

Acreage much reduced, very late 
season.—[{M. S. D., Batavia, N Y. 

From personal inspection of fields 
believe acreage about half of last 
year. Much ground fitted was not 
planted. Some pieces rotted with no 
seed to replace .them.—[Frank H. 
Day, Steuben County, N Y. 

Estimated two-thirds crop in Liv- 
ingston, less than one-half in Alle- 
fany. Snails destroyed early plant- 
ing.—[James I. Work, Livingston 
County, N Y. 

About one-half of last season, beans 
coming along quickly, ground in fair 
oe .—[W. J.-B., Orleans County, 





Slight increase here, most soil too 
wet for good start. —tF. H. D., Corn- 
ang, N Y. 

Acreage much smaller, about 50%. 





Beans failure here last year, 


much 
less planting now. Seed was too high. 
{A. J., Penw Yan, N Y. 

About an average, planting late, soil 
hard to work.—[W. H. D., Lima, N Y. 

Crop about 25% less, all raise beans 
here. Crop much belated.—[M. L. G., 
Groveland, N Y. 

About 20% less, 
needed favorable fall to develop 
beans.—[N. C., Linwood, N Y. 

Many beans rotted in the field and 
have been planted again to pea beans 
which are very late.—[J. F. W., Mt 
Morris, N Y. 


en than. usual, crop starts well. 
—(E. S., Groveland, » 

Crop, coming fast, acreage reduced. 
[E. G. P., Seneca County, N Y. 

Many did not plant on account of 
rain, not a full acreage.—[C. T. B., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Normal acreage, crop late, new 
growers will make up an average 
acreage. Progress favorable.—[R. K., 
Allegany County, N Y. 

Fields making good progress ex- 
cept in wet fields. About normal 
acreage.—[ Roy McPherson, Genesee 
County, N Y. 


. 
no new growers, 
late 


Wet weather prevented usual acre- What the Growers Say 
age, about 25% less. Crop now mak- All former growers raising beans, 
ing _—, _progress.—[J. E. B., Staf- acreage larger than ever by about 


ford, N 20%. Adverse conditions ceasing in 
pe Badly larger by one _ fourth. time for planting. * Gratiot Co is one 
Owing to weather conditions will not of the greatest bean producers in the 


be more than two-thirds of a stand.— state. Present outlook favorable.—f[I. 
(H. W. H., Gage, N Y D. Crawford, Gratiot County, Mich. 
Acreage smaller, not- many more Great many farmers not planting, 


i 
ere, . 
acreage about 60% of last year and 
90% of normal yield. Crop well un 
der way.—[E. W. -V., Livingston 
County, Mich. 

Farmers afraid of the blight; some 
lost their crop last year. Few plant 
ing. Seed brought from other states 


with the hope they are anthracnose 
resistant Soil in fine’ condition, 
Plants doing fine. No rust in sight 
yet.—[W. H. S., Sheridan Township, 
Mich. 

Acreage about 10% larger, crop 
making good _ progress.—[L. C. H., 
Ososso, Mich. 

Present growers increased acreage 
about 5%. Season a little late, buf 
weather very favorable.—[T. T. H., 
Livingston County, Mich. 

Seed beans cost double last sea- 
son's prices. About 65% of last year’s 
acreage in Genesee, Wyoming, Liv- 
ingston, Monroe and Orleans counties 
Crop late; fear frost.—[{G. A. P., 
Genesee County, N Y 













(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 640) says: 


Beat the Hessian Fly! 


Seed your wheat late, so that the Hessian Fly cannot lay its eggs upon the young 
plants and injure them next spring. The United States Department of Agriculture 


“The application broadcast of some quicksacting fertilizer containing a large 
percentage of phosphate (phosphorus) made as soon as general infestation is apparent 
will cause the plants to tiller more freely and give them sufficient vigor to withstand 
the winter and thus increase the number of healthy stems the following spring. 

While it may seem ‘far fetched’ to bring forward as a preventive measure the en- 
richment of the soil, a fertile soil will produce plants that will withstand 
with little injury attacks that will prove disastrous to plants growing 
on an impoverished or thin soil. . . . It is also on the thin or impoverished 
soils that the difficulty of sowing late enough to evade the fall attack and at the 
same time secure a growth sufficient to withstand the winter is encountered, and 
whatever can be done to obviate this difficulty will constitute a preventive measure.” 


MAKE YOUR WHEAT PAY. 
































practical booklet entitled “ Winter Wheat.” 


War prices for Wheat offer unusual opportunities for American farmers. 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers contain quickly available Ammonia and Available Phosphoric Acid. 
They will produce a strong growth this fall and carry the crop into the winter in first class condition. 
Select a‘brand containing not less than 2% of quickly effective Ammonia and at least 10% of Avail- 
able Phosphoric Acid. Acid Phosphate alone will not push the growth like an ammoniated fertilizer. 
To aid our farmer friends in securing the greatest profit from their wheat crops we have published:a 
This contains a chart showing the best date for seeding 
in your section and also a great deal of practical information in regard to the Wheat crop. 
will tell us the number of acres you intend to sow this season we will send you a copy free of charge. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Insure the success of your crop by using 


E. Frank Coe’s Special Grain Fertilizers 







If you 
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Agriculture 


Home Economics 


Two Year Courses 


For Young People Who Cannot Go to College 


and who desire a thoroughly practical training to prepare 
them for farm life in all its branches. 


New York State Scheol of Agriculture 
at Morrisville, N. Y. 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot 
go to college. The graduates of the school are successful at home and in 
responsible positions. 

Agriculture 


The school offers two-year. to 


Home Economics 
Two-year and short winter 


Tuition is Free 


residents of New 


and short winter courses York. Entrance require- courses in domestic science 
in general agriculture, ments: 16 years of age and art. Year trades 
dairying, poultry, hus- and completion of the courses in dressmaking 
bandry and horticulture. 8th grade. and millinery. 


Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; 
Wholesome Environment. 


* Best Equipment ; 


For Catalog or Information write 
F. G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N. Y. ! 


Some of the Farm Buildings 

















Muck Crops 


A book on vegetable crops, raised 
on reclaimed land, in some locali- 
ties known as black dirt or muck 


By A. E. WILKINSON 


Vegetable Gardening Department, N. Y. State College 
f Agriculture at Cornell University 
This book is drawn largely from the 
practical experience of the author. Prob 
ably no one line of farming offers such 
great advantages as that of the develop- 
ment of our swamp land in the northern 
States 
Exceptional opportunities are here of- 
fered for making money in the growing 
of the more perishable crops and farm 
crops if this land should be properly sur- 
veyed and an intelligent application of 
drainage given. 





| To the practical man contemplating the 
use of the land as a source of livelihood, 
this book represents the fundamentals in 
a practical, concise and readable form. To 
the student in farming the book presents 
the matter in such a way that systematic, 
practical ideas may be gained, as well as 
a large part of the theory of growing 
crops on a particular soil type. 

An idea of the scope of the book may 
be obtained from the Table of Contents: 
What Is Muck? Where Muck Is Found. 
Of What Value Is It? Reclaiming Muck 
Land. Crops Grown on Muck Soils. As- 
paragus. Beets. Cabbage. Cauliflower. Car- 
rots. Celery. Corn. Lettuce. Mint. Onions. 
Peas, Potatoes. Spinach. Strawberries. 
Squash. Narcissi. Asters. Celeriac, Oats, 
and other Grasses, Hay, etc. 

The book is profusely illustrated, show- 
ing many of the finer details of intensive 
cropping of swamp land. 


5x 7 inches. 275 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.25. t 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADBS WITH CUMPARISONS 
Vats— 


1916 =1915 





-—- Wheat ——Cormn 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
-1% =«211 81 78 42% 53 
1.19% .92 89% .49 

- = 89% .50 65 hy 
.127) 1.15 79 42 
1.21 1.31 79 = oo 


Minneapolis .. 1.23 1.534% .80 .76 41 52 


~ Cash or 
Bpot 





At pr with the wheat crop 
just in the making, harvest not far 
ahead, the market was peculiarly sen- 
sitive to all reports, good, bad and in- 
different. Rust reports continued to 
come from spring wheat belt of a 
rather serious nature, although it is 
found that the rust exists on the stalk 
or on the leaf rather than in the 
grain cluster and the amount of real 
damage done will depend largely on 
the character of the weather expe- 
rienced between now and harvest. As 
the spring wheat crop is somewhat 
later than normal, this damage may 
not be determinable until early in 
Aug. Visible supplies of domestic 
wheat in the United States continued 
large, about 
with six a year ago. 
also large, altogether a 
ing to government figures, 
million bus. At Chicago, sh. 
was quotable around $1 174 12 
Sepf 1.12@1.13, Dec 1.14@1.18 

Continued hot, dry weather in 
corn belt, while admittedly good 
for making corn, caused some uneasi- 
neas lest there might be too much of 
it. Market was fairly strong in keep- 
ing with wheat, and because of de- 
mand for present consumptive needs. 
Visible supply was ground a little 
more than five million bus compared 
with a little more than three million 
bus a year ago. At Chicago, cash No 
2 yellow was quotable around S824 
Sic p bu, Sept TAWMTH% 

Numerous complaints ‘of high tem- 
peratures, particularly in the south- 
west and some damage to the new 
crop, gave oats a firm undertone. 
Foreign advices indicated large re- 
quirements; export .-demand fairly 
vigorous. In the main harvesting 
progressed rapidiy under favorable 
conditions. At Chicago, standard oats 
were quotable around 42@42c p bu, 
Sept 41@42%c 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, q in sll i 
ate wholesale. Th refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
fr and commission charges When sold in 6 
ana way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
sdvance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, market holds steady 
for fcy large fruit, which is quoted 
up to $2 p bskt. New hand picked 
average receipts have been bringing 
1@1.25, wind falls 25@ 75c. 

Beans and Peas 


At Chicago, market is 
only that demand afforded by 
diate consumption. Hand picked 
Mich pea beans were quoted $6.50@7 
p bu, red kidney 6@6.10, brown 
Swedish 5.75 @ 6. 

At New York, 
and the market easy. 


Stock on 
total, accord- 


> p bu, 
the 








firm with 
imme- 


trade is very sluggish 
Holders are ask- 


ing $10.25 p 100 Ibs for chotce marrow | N 


been very slow 


beans. Mediums have 
at 9@ 


at 9.75. Pea beans were quoted 
10.25, red kidney 9@10. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears 50c@$1.25 p 
yskt, plums 1@2 p carrier, peaches 75c 
@2.25, sweet cherries 30@W0ce p 8-lb 
bskt, sour 15@35c, currants 4@6c p 
qt, huckleberries 7@10c, blackberries 
$@8c, gooseberries 4@ 6c, red raspber- 
ries 1@7c p pt. 

At Chicago, fcy new fruit is in good 
demand. Transparents quoted 4@5 
p bbl, Winesaps 3@4, Dutchess 4@ 
4.50, Red June 5@5.25, Benoni, 3@4. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves 14@17%c 
p Ib. 

At Chicago, market has been quiet 
for veal with some receipts arriving in 
poor condition owing to their not 
having been properly cooled. Veal 
ealves were quoted 14@16%c p Ib. 


Eggs 
At New York, bulk of receipts con- 
tinues to show the hot weather de- 


40 million bus compared | 
farms | 


os about 74 | 
wheat 


| free 


WOO TF 


Market Crops 
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terioration. Fresh gathered extra fine 
have been quoted up to 2%c p doz, 
firsts 27¢c, with a large part of the so- 
called fresh eggs selling at 23@2ic. 
Nearby white eggs were quoted up to 
33c p doz, brown 3ic. 

At Boston, fcy hennery eggs 4>@3tc 
p doz, fresh western 30@3lc, prime 
firsts 20@30c 

At Chicago, market has been rather 
slow for average receipts with good 
demand for really fine eggs. Most of 


%c. 


ork, market has been quiet 
with timothy quoted $22@27 P ton, 
clover mixed 18@23, rye straw 11@13. 

At Chicago, timothy hay has been 
quoted at $14@18 p ton, rye straw 
10.50, oats straw 7.00, wheat straw 7. 

At Boston, timothy hay $23@29 p 
ton, stock hay 16, rye straw 15. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, bran $2150@22 p 
ton, middlings 22@23, red dog 32.50, 
grits 2.17 @2.20 p 100 Ibs, flakes 2.55. 


Potatoes 

At New York, nearby potatoes are 
quoted at $2@2.50 p bbl, southern 
1.500@2 

At Chicago, market has been slow 
with prices lower. Va cobblers were 
quoted $2.25@2.50 p bbl, Kan Ohios 
75>@S80c p bu, Ill 75@80c. 


Poultry 


At New York, fowls have been in 
good demand, with prices firm. Broil- 


At New 


. Broilers were quoted at 24c 
Pp 1b, fowls 18@21c, turkeys 15@18c, 
ducks 16¢, geese 13c, dressed broilers 
_— turkeys 23@25c, fowls 20@ 
At Boston, northern fowls 23@27c 
aL western 21@21%e, broilers ; 


At Chicago, prices for broilers have 
been weakening with supplies liberal. 
Live turkeys were quoted up to 18 

p Ib, fowls 17c, broilers 20@2 ducks 
i2@ 16c, dressed fowls 18c, dressed 
broilers 21@24c 


Money 


The national bank laws place no 
limit on the time for which 2 national 
bank may grant loans secured by one 
or more names, or by personal prop- 
erty. Usually the banks do not make 
such loans for an unreasonable length 
of time, as they like to keep their 
funds im a reasonably quick condi- 
tion at all times, so as to be able to 
meet the demands of their depositors. 
Section 24 of the federal reserve act 
provides that loans made by national 
banks on improved and unencumbered 
farm lands to an amount not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the value thereof, shall 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of cix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS muiust be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in iesue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARM FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 





315 Fourth Ave 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


by 625,000 People Weekly 


BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising ie only six cemta a word each insertion. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 

that eggs shipped shall 

reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
Rae ee ase and eg 
advertisers to use this paper. but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








YURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGP and cauliflower plants (safe 
guaranteed). Celery—White 
Fordhook Emperor (Burpee’s 
New Dwarf winter celery), Giant Pascal, Golden 
Heart, $1.25 per 1000; 5000, $5.75; re-rooted plants, 
$2 per 1000. Cabbage plante—Copenhagen Market, 
Succession, Surchead, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead 
$1 per 1000; 5000, $4. Re-rooted cabbage plants. 
$1.25 per 1000; 5000, $6. Re-rooted Henderson's 
Snowball cauliflower, $2 per 1000; 5000, $9. List 
Millions of plants—all good «nes. Prompt 
shipment. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. Chester, 
N J (18 years vegetable plants exclusively.) 
2,000,000 CELERY, CABBAGE PLANTS (satisfac- 
tion guaranteed) Celery plants—White Plume, 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal, $1.25-per 
1000; re-root 2 per 1000. Cabbage plants—Suré- 
head, Fiat Dutch, and Copenhagen Market, $1 per 
1006; 5000, $3.75; re-rooted, $1.25 per 1000. Orders 
filled promptly. with good plants. PAUL F. 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 


STRAWBDPRRY PLANTS—Standard and everbear- 
ing varieties for August and fall planting. Runner 
and poet-grown plants that will bear fruit next sum- 
mer. Also raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit trees. 
Stans fre. HARRY L. SQU nburg. 

Y 


SEEDS AND N 


CELERY, 
delivery and satisfaction 
Plume. Winter Queen, 











CAULIFLOWER plants by 
Large or small }- = ~ 
plants and safe 

HARRY L. Sat TES, 


CELERY, 

prepaid. 

Good 
free. 


CABBAGE, 
mail or express 
reasonable prices. 
guaranteed. Catalog 
Remsenburg, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANC HIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR BR HIDB—Cow, horse. calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on rounest * CHE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUB CO, Roch mY. 


LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE SOWS 

and one bear, all two years old, net akin; all cream 

of herd Price for three $100. Due to farrow July 

and August. HILLTOP FARM, B D 1, Shavertown, 
y 














Two 





CHINAS. Berkshires. 
mated. not akin. 


POLAND 
Bred 
Beagies.- P. HAMIL- 


REGISTERED 
Chester Whites, all ages, 
sows, service Collies. 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


} state business house. 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A man who lives in Oneida county, 
N Y, to collect information for an old New York 
Preference given to man who 
has held town or county office, who has a horse or 
auto, and who knows the people in his section. 
Write at omce and arrangements will be made to 
meet party at his home town or in Utica, as he 
wishes. Address P O BOX 324, Albany, N Y. 





U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
men and women, $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations. Pleasant work. Steady employment. Pay 
sure. 2 education sufficient Write imme- 
diately for list of positions obtainable, 
FRANKLIN reNSTITU TE Dept Rochester, 


THOUSANDS 
open to farmers— 


now 
M-40, 





DO YOU WANT 2a position for life, with big pay, 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for 
ted book DK-822 tells 

HOPKINS, 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. 
aries, permanent Re light work. Write OZMENT, 
107TF, St Louis, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





A YOUNG MAN, ty bred, 23 years of 
hight 5’ 98’, oelant “152 eA > high school 
graduate, wishes an all year job on a farm to learn 
farming, preferably hog and chicken raising. pen 
two seasons at farm work four years ago. Can milk, 
. and have some knowledge of —. oan 
for little at start. Prefer a [= 
be made to feel at home. JosmPi DAVIS. 148 
East 144th St, New York City. 





DO YOU NEED FAEM - # We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
Ours is s philanthropic organization and we 
employer or gure THE 
SOCIPTY, 172 Second 

Ave, New York City. 





AGENTS 


WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts. Atk part time or side 
line proposition, tion with 
opportunities for advancement. at 





~ 40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, one and 
two years old. 25 cows to freshen in August and 
September ED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N Y. 
"Phone 337. 

FOR SALE--Two Holstein cows, 
years. Will freshen this fall. A. W. 
741, Bichwood, W Va. 


FOXES WANTED—100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 





three and five 
JONES, Box 








SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Very fine, thorough’ 
MAPLE RIDGS DAIRY FARM, Wallace, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free CARL WEB- 
BER, Wellington, 0. 








HONEY 


FOR SALE—Fine white extracted honcy, 
ty mel pres wits won’ See, 
third some, $1.50. Buckwheat honey 
Write for prices on larger lots. BAY 
West Danby, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VS—No_ “trick with a Crow Call 
), LINDQUIST, Alexandria, 








SHOOT CRO 
Price 650. A. 


| 





once, 


and past 
ORANGE Jepp 
New York, N Y. 


giving = information regarding age, present 
mpation. Cireulation Department, 
COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


Big _sal- J 





me 
Canadian Bailway. 20 SS - 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; 
$35. and the 


certain conditions, we advance cattle, 
to farmers up to @ va $ 

we can 

want the land gg 3 Our 


Buy direct, and 

CANADIAN PACEFIC RAILWA 

book. J. S. Dennis, Assistant the P 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 459 Ninth Ave, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





BORDERING BEAUTIFUL LAKE—125 acres, 23- 
in a section 


money here. Glorious views from big, maple 
Jawns. 70-foot barn with silo; ice and poultry 
houses; level flelds; sbundance fruit; and 
trout brook. Distant owner anxious for early sale. 
Price only $1700, part down. For details and 

of the _ big. . 1. page 15, 

3 rite 


states—all oa 
iT FARM sGENcy 
St, New Yow 


EB. A. 
"Dept 1096. 150 Nassau 





230 ACRE STOCK AND DAIRY FARM—Mosily 
level. Will keep 75 head of cattle, cut two to = 
tonsgof hay per acre. Fertile soil; 
large barn, with modern improvements; 

Near cheese factory and miik-shi station. Must 
be sold at once. L. W. PRATT, Le ysville, Pa. 





TO garne AN ESTATE I will sell 
beautiful and fertile a dairy 
farm of *o1 acres. Excellent stone with 
slate roofs; running water at barns and house. 
had for particulars. IRA M. 





a, So & oa 
7? room house, 


FOR -_ i Sema, 
rich extensi 
'TALLCOT. owner, ene 


electric hight. GEO M. 
San NY 





ALFALFA FARM—Seventy acres, healthful 
tion; good iy « water, orchards. Good in’ 
A. GEORGE, B 2, Camillus, N 








EIGHTY ACRES, level, buildings, running 
cheap 2% or tems L. M. 


Water, state road, 
SPENCER, Montcalm, N H. 





FARMS IN DEMAND. Have you any farm or 
improved land for sale? The demand for 
as well as improved lo 2 seems to be 
now than for years. The good prices 
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turist, 


fine 


SUCCESS 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
balance my advertising account. 
fine success advertising in the American Agrical- 
It is ome of the best paper 
which to advertise live stock. Shall send in 
another adv. later. 


New York City, N: Y. 


Inclosed please find $3.75 to 
Have had 


s 1 know in 


Yours very truly, 
Cc. H. PITCHER. 
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that the customer may renew the 
note, in part or in whole, for another 
four or six months if unable to pay 
the-whole of it at maturity. 


Onions 
t New York, market has been firm 
- > desirable grades and demand is 
dad. Jersey onions were quoted at 
$125@2.10 p bskt, LI 1.25@1.50. 

At Chicago, market has been well 
supplied with the receipts not over 
large but demand reduced. Home 
grown onions were quoted $1.50@1.5 
p bu bag, Ky yellow 2.10@2.15, Ml 
\0@60c p bskt, green onions 4@5c p 
beh. 

Vegetables 

At New York, green beans 25c@§$1 p 
bskt, wax 50c @$1, beets $2@2.50 p 100 
pehs, carrots $2 @ 2.50, cabbage 50 @ 90c 
p bbl, sweet corn $1@2.50 p 100, lima 
beans $2.50@3 p bskt, lettuce 50c@ 
150 p bbi, parsley 75c@1 p 100 bchs, 
parsnips $1 @2, green pene $1@1.25 p 
bskt, radishes 50c @$1 p 100 bcehs, rhu- 
barb $1@ 1.25, apitnst 50@ 75e p bbl, 
crookneck squash 1.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
turnips $1.25@1.75, tomatoes 50c @ $2 p 
bx. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YRAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 





-—-Cattle-—. —-Hogs-—,. -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 





Chicago ..... $10.60 $10.30 $10.00 = = $8. s $6. 7 
& Paul . 10.00 8.25 9. 5.75 
New agl 10:85 10.00 10.50 4 3 30 6.25 
Baffalo .. = =< B25 825 6.50 
Pittsburg_ 0.00 10.20. 8.40 B00 6.25 
Kanes Otis "2. 1060 i018 9.90 7.50 7.25 6.75 





At New Work, receipts of . beeves 
were more liberal, including a large 
percentage of steers. Opening prices 
were 15@25c lower p 100 Ibs on all 
grades of steers, with a slow trade. 
Bulls weak to 25c lower; cows in 
moderate suppty and steady. Later in 
the week steers again declined 10@ 
ide; some sales of grass cattle 15@ 
2c lower. All sorts of cattle closed 
slow but steady. The selling range 
for steers was $7@10.65, the jatter 
figure for a carload of very choice 
dry fed Pa beeves. Steers sold at the 
—_— at 7@10.25, with 9.7% the top 

best grass steers. Bulls sold at 
Swe T TS with a few very fcy stable 
fed do 8@8.25, cows 3.75@7. Calves 
were in moderate receipt and active 
and strong for veals, grassers and 
skim milk calves higher. Veals sold 
at 950@ 13.50 Ps 100 lbs, culls and 
throwouts S@9%, erassers and skim 
milk caives 7.50 @ 8.50, common Can- 
ada calves 7.75@9, light Canada veals 

DD. 

Sheep and lambs were in light re- 
ceipt. Sheep in fair demand ruled 
steady from start to finish. Opening 
sales of lambs were 50c p 100 ibs 
lower; rblime steady balance of week 
and closing strong on continued light 
arrivals. Sheep sold at 450@7 p 100 
Ibs for ewes, with no wethers offered; 
real choice handy weight ewes would 
bring 7.25 if here. Southern lambs 
ranged im price at 9@i1 oP 100 Ibs, 
Closing with one car at 11.25, and two 
at 11.15, culls 7.50@8.50, N Y and Pa 
lambs 9@ 10.50. 

Hogs opened 15c lower and held 
steady. Medium hogs sold at Mra 4 
10.35 p 100 Ibs, heavy do 10.15@W.2 
roughs 8.75@10. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was quiet at the sales 
Stables and outside of good seasoned 
work horses there was very little do- 
ing. Not many fresk western horses 
offered at the present time and very 
few wanted. Good to choice heavy 
drafters were quoted at $300@300 p 
head, second-hand do 250@300, 
chunks 17%)@225, ordinary te . good 
second-hand delivery horses 75 @ 10. 

At Chicago, liberal cattle receipts 
brought some price weakness. While 
demand was notably slower, cattle 
situation was essentially sound. Prices 
although showing seasonable decline, 
were still high enough to amply’ re- 
ward farmers whe stuck to the cattle 
business in times of adversity. It is 
estimated the whole territory east of 
the Missouri river is short of cattle 
and the majority of corn belt eastern 
feeders must depend on the west for 
material to replenish feed lots and 
Pastures. A good corn crop would 
suggest big demand for feeding cattle. 
The reason for continued strength in 
beef is not hard to see. Exports have 
been on an enormous scale. During 11 
months ended May 31 this country 
exported 192 million Ibs of fresh beef 
agzeinst 132 the previous year, 534 mil- 
lion Ibs bacon against 304 million, 262 
million Ibs ham against 62 million. 
Best shipping and butchering steers 
were quotable around $10@10.40 “p 
100 Ibs, heifers 7@9.35, bulls 6@7.85. 

Hog prices were slightly lower but 


srowers remained strongly in control 
of the situation, price levels below 
the $10 mark followed bv lichter 


eo or carnal from the country: Beet 
and shipping pe 

futk of sales sround 9.50 10.10 B 1 ts 
bulk of sales around 

9.15 @ 9.40. 

Trace was —* in sheep. Best 
lambs from ranges quotable 
around $10.50 10.80, bulk around 
10@10.25, ewes 7@7.25, wethers 
around 8. 

At Baffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 3750 head, market slow 
and lewer. Choice to prime native 
steers were quotable around $9.50@ 
9.75 p 100 lbs, fair to good 9@9.40, 
butchering steers 9@9.50, cows and 
heifers 7.25 @7.50, bulls 7@7.35, feed- 
ing cattle 7.50@7.75. Receipts of 
hogs were 8000 head, market strong 
and higher. Heavy, medium and 
mixed droves quotable at 10.45, York- 
ers 10.25@10.40, pigs 10. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 3000 “head, top 
price for lambs 10.50@10.75, yearlings 
8.50@9.25, ewes 7 @7.50, wethers 8. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER FrouND 





New York Boston Chivago 
1916... 29 31 27% 
1915.. 29% 30 28 
1914... 27 27% 26 
1913. . 28 2914 27% 
Butter 


At New York, there is a fair trade 
passing and feeling is steady for finer 
qualities of fresh table grade. Quality 
of receipts, however, is depreciating. 
Most of the open business in extras 
has been at 29c p 1b, with higher scor- 
ing lots occasionally quoted up to 30c. 
Firsts were quoted at 27@28\éc, sec- 
onds 25@ 26%c. State dairy was quoted 
up to 28%c. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, cmy 31%c p lb, 
dairy 23c. 

At Sa Ohio, cmy 3ic p lb, 
dairy 26@27 

At Buffalo, 'N Y, emy 30c p lb, dairy 


At Pittsburg, Pa, cmy 31%c p Ib. 
‘At Columbus, O, cmy 30c p Ib, 


At Albany, N Y, cmy 28c p Ib, 
dairy 24%c. 
At Rochester, N Y, cmy 32c p Ib 
At Boston, northern cmy tubs 32c p 
, western 3Zic. 
At Elgin, M1, best cmy butter 27%c 
P lb. 


At Chicago, demand continues good 
and market is generally cleaned up 
closely. Fresh cmy extras were Quoted 
up to 27%c p lb, extra firsts 27c. 
Dairy butter is selling well with the 
small receipts taken locally. Top 
grades bring 27c. 

Cheese 

At New-York, local market has been 
quiet, with slight reduction in prices 
of twins, flats and cheddars. aDisies 
have been moving out very well. There 
is no surplus of this style and the 
market has been fairly firm. Flats 
have been quoted at 14% @15%c p tb, 

At Boston. N Y twins 17%c p ib, 
young Americas 17% @18c. 

At Chicago, supplies have been run- 
ning heavy with trade fair and an 
easy feeling prevailing. Cheddars 
were quoted up to 14%c, twins 14 
double daisies 15c, singles 15\%4c, 
young Americas 15%c, Longhorns 
15%c, Swiss round 23c, brick 15c. 


#ersey Club A ement—During 
the week ending July 21 the Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club registered 167 
bulls and 432 cows. The club also 
transferred 180 bulls and 438 cows.— 
{Sec R. M. Gow. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the demand  con- 
tinues to be brisk, but not up to the 
normal when the season and weather 
conditions are taken into considera- 
tion. Many dealers complain _ that 








‘ business does not seem to be what it 


ought to be in the middle of July. The 
market value is a shade under 3%c 
p qt to the producer for Grade B in 
the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
July 21 were as follows. 


Milk Cream 
| AT Ny Coe 45,614 4, Sie 
Susquehanna ......... 7,171 536 
Ee MOOD. cb score Foe 17,959 1,335 
Lackawanna ......... 68,290 2,050 
N Y C (long haul) 118,564 4,100 
N Y C lines (short 

ED nace ee i acai i 24,460 5 
Lehigh valley ........ 46,021 2,540 
Homer Ramsdeil line 4,160 53 
New Haven ...... i: 6S 21 
Pennsylvania ........ 17,150 T65 
Other sources ....... 1370 41 

ES ae . .397,684 21,175 


Totals same wk ‘15 388.89 19,2 


Road Problems in Otsego 

Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO GOUNTY, NW Y. 

Automobile and motorcycle fees 
received by Otsego county, N Y, in 
June amounted to $603. Delaware 
county, N Y, received $496. This 





‘Glesas ‘Sumer, a, hang brake 


Superintendents of highways have 
@ificulty in hiring enough help to 
properiy work the tows roads. Full 
Wages are paid, and payment is made 
weekly, but laborers and teams for 
hire are scarce. Little road work will 
be done during haying. The patrol 
force for state road maintenance has 
been increased. Three men are now 
employed in one town. One only was 
at first censidered enough. The beat 
was made longer, more road being 
built, so a second man was employed. 
This year a third one seemed needed. 
Patroimen are annoyed by long de- 
layed payment for their work. 

In the northern part of Otsego 
county where new state roads are to 
be built, it was thought best to wait 
till the rush of the summer touring 
season should be over before breaking 
up the roads. Summer visitors fre- 
quent Cooperstown and Richfield 
Springs, and broken up roads and 
trips through fields would irritate 
them, discouraging their return. 





Department Makes Egg Ruling 


Last week the New York state department of foods 
and m@rkets prescribed several rules pertaining to 
the grading, packing, handling, storage and sale of 
eggs within New York state. It rules that every 
person or corporation engaged in the business of 
sobbing, wholesaling, or retailing eggs. before offering 
or exposing for sale, must brand each egg which 
has been im cold storage. The words ‘‘cold storage,’ 
or their equivalent must be stamped or marked upon 
the shell of each egg in letters at least % inch 
high. the eggs are already branded, no such 
mark is mevessary. Eggs that are sold in the un- 
broken, original package in which they have been 
received from cold storage may be sold without so 
bramfing. This rule takes effect September 1, i918 
The department signifies its intention of inforcing 
these rules. 

uring the week ending July 20 the Swag | 

sold the following miscellaneous farm products: 261 

cs Gggs at an average price of 27@28c p doz, with 

one cs low 20c and 37% cs high 32c; 549 lhs butter 

essed calves 14@18¢; 56 Ibs lamb 
1 


; bags peas $1@ 
1.50; 27 bskts peas $1.25@2. 
5 bes cucumbers 75@90c p bx; 23 
22 cras tomatoes 70@$1.50; 2 bxs corn 


one bskt low 60c; 
23 bskts cucumbers 


35@65c ; 

1.50; 35 bakts green peas 20@25c; 55 bskts beans 
5S0ce@ $1.50 one bag beams Bdc and another bag 
beane $9.25; 6 cras peppers 60@v0c 12 


bakts 
peppers $§1@1.25: 24 ls potatoes $1.75@2.50; 6 
bakts oniens $1.25@1.66 2-3, and 148 bxs squash Boe. 

The following fruits were also d: 1600 ats 
Strawberries at an average price of T@9%c p qt, with 
128 gts low 4c and 64 qts high l0c; 1936 hskts 
cherries wveraging 20@25c p bskt, with 40 bskts high 
G0c and 25 bskts low 15c; 8 bes cherries $1@1.25; 
24237 ote cherries, average price about 6c; 656 ats 
raspberries 2% @6e ; 2348 ats currants 3@7c; as 

currants 2 qts gooseberries 5@7c 
bskts gooseberries so@ 30c; 1312 gts Sachiervice’ Prd 
@6%c; 45 bskts tlackberries a some at 75c; 
3 skts apples 83 1-3c, and 10 cr 1. 

The following poultry was A sold: 1936 lbs 
broilers 24@28c, 1665 Ibs fowl 18%. with high sale 
of 212 Ibs at 26c; 120 Ibs old cocks 14c; half horse 
eet 5 skins of wool 80c, and 11 lamb skins 
at i 





New. York Retail Prices 


Tho following are popular New York city retail 
prices, gathered during the week ending July 22: 
Mest-—Cormed beef 22@24c p tb, plate and navel 
corned teef i2c, prime ribs of beef 18@25c, round 
and sirloim steaks 28@230¢, roasting chickens 25@35c., 
fricassee chickens 20¢26c, bottom round roast 22@ 
26c, shoulder veal 20c, leg veal 22c, beiling chickens 
20c, leg spring lamb 24@26c, Jersey hams 22c, fore- 
quarter lamb 20c, salt pork 18c, spareribs 12c, sweet 
pickled hocks 12c, smoked ox tongue 24c, rolled 
oo Shuulders 1832c, bacon by piece 24¢ p th, 

ieed 30c, ard smoked hams 22@25c. Wish—Baes 
— weak 10c p Ib, mackerel 12c, codfish steaks 14c, 
butter fish 8c, mon (fresh) 200, and flounders 8c. 

Fruits and Vegetables—Lemons 22@27c p doz, 
grapefruit 7c and up, oranges 35@7Sc p doz, plums 
20@35c, raspberries 3 bxs 25c, cantaloups 3 for 10c 
and up, peaches 15@49% p bskt, currants 8c p at. 
huckleberries 18¢ p qt bskt, blackberries Me p at. 
gooseberries Ac, Bartlett —. a m) fo bskt, 
watermelons $0c ea and pinea and up 
New qulahens are $3.25 p bor “so Ay Pe on 300 't p 
pk. Spanish anions are 5c ea, watercress 3 behs 10c, 
eggplant 15c ea, lettuce 5@19¢ p hd, green peppers 
3 for 10e, ae beans, wax beans and peas 10c p 
at, 0, 12 l5c p Ib, cucumbers 3 for 
1c, squashes 10c ea, swest corn 3 ears Ic, seallions 
and —. - —_, 10c, kohlrabi 4c p beh, beets 3 
behs onions 43c p small bskt, 

~~ Ry te p beh, x celery 16c. 

 peiry—Senee full cream cheese 22c p ib, N ¥ 
full cream cheese 25¢, domestic Swiss cheese 3c, 
imported Swiss cheese 57c. English dairy style cheese 

and pimento 28c. White Leghorn eges are 47c 
p doz, brown 42c, selected eggs 35c p doz, cmy butter 
38@40c p Ib, fresh churned sweet butter 60c, and 
salted 55c. 


Second Berkshire Consignment 


The second anneal New Jersey Berkshire breeders’ 
association sale will be held Wednesday, August 9, 
om the fair grounds at Far Hills, N J. Sixty head 
will be sold from consignments of the leading New 
Jersey berds. and a few from Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Every animal going into the 
sale will be folly guaramteed.—(E. A. H 





Dr Vallie Hawkins’s Sale 

Dr Vallie Hawkins of Fawn Grove, Pa, will hold 
his annual bred sow sale of Berkshires | Ce ll 
at the fair grounds at Fawn Grove, Joining 
Dr Hawkins this year is E. A. Wilson ot “priesille 
Md. Mr Wilson will comsign a number of choice 
animals, and with the usual good offering from the 
Hawkins herd, breeders can look ferward to some- 
thing eapecially nice. About 50 head to be sold are 
bred to May Selle’s Masterpiece 10th ond Rival’s 


that wou y-- be there; if impossible, be sure to 
be represented by a mail ‘bid.—[E. A. &. 





Guernsey Breeders’ Summer Mooting 
The New York state Guernsey breeders are to pave 
a& summer meeting at I. 3 Blandy’s “ 
Farms,”’ at ame N Y, August 11, at 10.30 2 mn. 
writes Sec James Seaman of Glen Falls, N Y¥. 
Gov Whitman, william H. Caldwell, 


Keystone Beauty Plum johanna 
Bred ty ©. A. Lo RR yg amt 














Coming Events 


ly 

ship interest. Send in your avtics as much 
advance as possible. 

The management of the Eastern oy yo! 

and industrial exposition announces that the National 
dairy show association has appointed the following 
special breed days at ‘‘The ene, ” which will be 
eels this year at Springfield, Monday, October 

Guernsey day — “October 17, Halstein 

| Wednesday. ‘October 18, Ayralire day; Thurs- 
day, —— | 19, Jersey day. 
N J agri col field day, New Brunswick, N J. Sept ¢ 


Pa summer school, State College, Pa, June 26-Ang 2 
jnternational apple shipping assn, New York, Aug 2 
N Y state drainage assn, Wilson. N Y¥ Aug 4 
Field drainage demonstration, Wilson, N Y Aug 4 


N ¥ state hay dealers’ assn, Rochester, N Y 


Amg 11-12 

New Jersey grange lecturers’ conference, New Rruna- 

wick, N J, Aug 16-17 

Dairymen’s mass meeting, Franklin, N J, Aug 12 
International apple shippers’ assn, New York, 

M Ang 16-18 

New Jersey grange lecturers, New Brunswick, N J, 

ug 16-17 

Middlesex ond Somerset ©o pomona granges, New 

Brunswick, N J, ug 1f 

Ohio state fair, Columbus, Aug 28-Sept & 


Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y,. 
Sept § 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, Pa, 


Sept 8-9 
New York state fair, Syracusa, Sept 11-16 
York fair, York, P Oct 2-6 
National dairy show. Springfield, Mass, Oot 
Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, NY. 
Oct 30-Nov 2 
N J state hort soc. Burlington, N J Dec 12-14 


National grange meeting, Washington, DC, _ Ly 24 
New York state agri soc, Albany, 18 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y. 


Jan 18, *1Y 
New England fruit show, Montpelier, Vt, Nov 13-18 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpetier, Noy 13-18 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Thirty «hoice sows and gilts bred for 
fall litters. All guaranteed. Blood of 
Rival’s Lord Premier and Masterpiece. 
Write for private sale list. 

Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa, 


Hinchey Flomestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, bora %. 
1916. These piga are nice individuals he well 
grown. Price $15 F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rechester, N. Y, 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
to boars weighing 300 and better. Wnrelated 
or open. If you want the wd 
Berkshire. at cheap prices, don’t come here. If you 
are — J big bone, big litter kind, at fair 
Brices, make a permanent customer of you. 
wc. & . ut B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. Prices are very 
reasonable. Write for free catalog. 

H. H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA, 

















Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed steck for sate. 

SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 
°. 5] 

Prize O. I. C’s Bred at Greenbraes 


If you want the best type of carefully selected 0. 1. C. 
young pigs, prolific, healthy stock, whose breeding 
guarantees large litters, can sell a few at very reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GREENBRAES FARM, - MONROE, N. Y. 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, By 
ice boars. Rest of breeding. C. BE. Barnes, Oxford, N. TY. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. WY. 


W ill offer une For sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices 
EAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. YW. 


Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and 1 will tell you the nearest € 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2 Grafton, 0, 


Resistered O. 1.C. & Chester White 


Pi s at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


and get first choite. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLK WN. Y, 


; DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all agea, 


Best of breeding. Free fram disease. Pairs not related, 
CM Pols M. Polmer, We Sec- Treas. RFD Bx 15, Valatia, 'N. x. 


Large Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right . 

HOMB FARM. - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VATIATE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA. 


tered . 
For Sale fest Poland Chinas 
Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice tot of 
pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young 
Write today. G. 8. HALL, Farmdate, 0 


Logan Elm Herd berocs 


«vung stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co.. Ohio 


West's Big Type Duroc Hogs | 



































220 tbs. at 5 wee. 30 select March boars 
to ship June 1. sg a eee rad One 
7. M. WEST. - - CYNTHIANA, OnTO 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
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? rr 


American Agriculturist 





PIGS ARE PIGS 


but Tamworth Pigs are the best ham 
and bacon hogs. Our imported sire, 
General Haigh, No. 18951, is getting 
big litters and quick growing pigs. 


UPLAND FARMS 


BEN). F. BARNES, Mer. IPSWICH, MASS 


re Tywacana Berkshires ~: 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service : 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. = 
Write for circular. i 

TYWACANA FARMS 


A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I N.Y. : 


Berkshires of Quality 


PREPARE YOUR 

















In this time of preparedness 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d. or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros 
pects Satisfaction guaranteed Prices consistent 
with quality 


} T. Hogsett, Mer.Townsend Farms, New London, 0 














genes 


‘LARGE PROLIFIC 


‘'BERKSHIRES 


: Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for | 
service. Write your wants to 


? HOOD FARM _ LOWELL, MASS. | : 
i 





ere vvonvcoeneneans 





BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 
“Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 
OuT 


A Son of Superb Lad 33", 


Daughter of Artful Belles Masterpiece 7th 

An outstanding 3-months-old boar perfect in every 

reapect First check of $30 gets him. Should sell at 

double the price in any ,good Berkshire sale 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Bons, Inc., Seelyville, Va 


Bedminister Be rkshi res 


arm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Meotor's 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 


boar, special price on a trio. 
» acne FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 

















SOLD : 


| Woodrow — OUT. 


announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
i we will bave some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


yA A. Buckley, “‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 
2 Reg- 


wera (chester White Pigs 


$7.90 up Brood service boar, not akin 
A. A. SCHOFELL HEUVELTON, N. Y¥ 


i We beg to 


“aamsnannevrunnnnanen vayennisitiyvcansens: 








sows, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
aod description. 


wear) EE. S. AKIN 


SS «S13 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Shetland, “Welsh 


maret, Wt PONIES 


*«. in solid or spotted cok iors at pee prices 
5 gre WART ESPY VILLE PA 


fog “seers Aaa PONIES 


if tc’s Shetland Ponies we have them. 
quality you want at a price i >a are wilting to to 
pay. Address Department D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 














SHEEP BREEDERS 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

SNRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10. Springfield Center, N. Y 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
ee. BRETTELL, Mer BENNINGTON, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We have some very strong, well-wooled lambs and 


yearling rams for sale. 
ARTHUR 8&.. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, WN. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
t with no capital invested. . Every, branch of 





VERMONT 











e | All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until Aug. 1, 


Fancy and Prize Winning 
Poultry Stock 


for sale in 8. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
cup, Goldem and Silver Cam- 
pines Ww B Silver, 
Buff, and White Polish young 
stock for the early fairs. Writ 
your wants. 
POULTRY FARM, C 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y 








] -_— _— 

Ys * Exclu- 
| Single Comb White Leghorns ®z<i 
25% off Nov. 1. 2500 head of young stock, with 200 
to 260-egg breeding. early hatched, best we ever 7 
those not pedigreed, in 5 lots or over, $1 each Aug. 1 
$1.50 Nov member we guarantee our stock to 
please or return your money. Send for regular 1916 
price list and order according to this adv. 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y 


QUALITY CHICKS 47 9g4nziTY 


1600 to 2000 each week. 8S. C. White achene ie, 





7e each. Barred Rocks, l2c each. Limited number 
R. C. . 13e each. Quality Leghorn breeders, 85c 
a A up. One week old Leghorns, 10c each; two 
weeks, 


l4c. Money back for dead ones. 
E. B. HUMMER, B. D. 1, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





W. W. Jennings, - 


Offers a few choice sons of Rag ead = 
. Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 








Towanda, Pennsylvania 





VM A shui 








7159, 46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


Ile is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Th. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


s. 4. KNApPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











ais Baby Chix White and 







on req 
Runner breeding =— ¥~ 
DEROY TAYLOR ‘ Mh WARK, NEW YORK 


Chicks That Live Sie ,jac# tn 


dottes 1l5c each, $12 per 100, $55 per 500. July, 
August and September deliveries. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


CHICKS, $6.00 per 100. EGGS, 
75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward. N. Y. 


TOM BARRON S.C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 


b H rder book now. 
DAVID M. HAMM( CORTLAND, N. Y. 


DAVID M. HAMMOND. ° 

, business hen for eggs and 
The Farmer’s meat. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs, baby chicks oes stock. Honest 
values and a square deal guaranteed 
STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 

















del 
10,000 CHICKS Wiico “tna srown Ler: 
hore, 6c each. B. P. Rock and a. 8c each. 


Broiler chicks, 5e each. Booklet free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 40, RICHFIELD, PA. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shal! continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








CATTLE BR ee 


euevevunnnnrnenanennagenc snags yetecenaeersnner 


~ $150.00 


BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
If interested write for extended pedigree. 
W. H. MACE, - CORTLAND, 


25 HEA VY PRODL ICING COWS 


that will freshen in September and October. One 
carload of yearlings and 2 year olds—$43.00 each. 


HEIFER AND BULL CALVES 
$10.00 and $12.00. 

Booking orders for later shipment of calves. 

A. R. ROWE & SON, . TRUXTON, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. RL R. STATION MUNNS 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street Syracuse, New York 


$75—Buys This Bull—75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A large, well-grown calf. He is 
a grandson of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough w4, Buy while young and 
let him Brow, into money. . Robens, Poland, N. Y. 

born Dec ire’s 


$50 BUYS : dam made 25.77 Ibs. at 3 


years, her ful? sister 36.15 ibs., and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. E. H. FOSTER, BARTON, N. Y. 
Ivory BR. Foster. Owego, N. Y. Address Barton, N. Y 


Riverside Stock Farm 





sere neaMNE 


N. Y. 

















large, handsome bat calf, 
9, 1915. 








offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 





two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best _of prgins- Prices possenele 
Ww. BE. BOWEN, R&B. 2, SYRACUSE, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


for sale. Dam 25 Ibs., granddam 32 8i 
the 30-Ib. wy ‘Wordyke Colantas Prince * Price S100 
H. H. BLAIR. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Grade Guernsey Cattle 
Heifers, bred heifers, cows and bulls. Photos on re- 
quest. Also . wr swine. LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird- in-Hand, Box A, Lane. Co., Pa. 


3 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 
Good ones. Come and seo them. Good bull calf at 

















2,8. 
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EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


FOR SA LE 


50 FRESH COWS producers. COMB 
AND SEE THEM Mi 

40 cows due to calve soon, all in calf to full 
blooded bulls. 

40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 

15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
some sired by @ son of Pontiac Korndyke. 

25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 

20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. | 


Bell Phone 14-FS MeGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 








SNOT 





Two Yearling Guernsey 


BULLS 
Sor Sale 


Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


= 
= 
= HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
E 


NE 





Chazy, New York 








Sen anenae veut retaOR: 


Springdale Farms 
- Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


= 75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- 
nes 75 cows will freshen in October and No- 
amber. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 
all in calf by registered bull. 
Also grade. heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for B me and description 
Better come and see th 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
New York 


Cortland 


reeneoreenansent 





ueunvenensventyycensenoersongeresay 








H olstein - Friesian Bull 
FIRST $60.00 conus 


CHECK 
A son of King Pontiac Pietertje De ney who 
is from a twice-32-lb cow, and sired by a 25-Ib 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam is a cow of 
good capacity. 
Stevens Brothers Company, 


Fiveveneveveveneonnnneseen: 


Liverpool, N. Y. 








tenneennens te convener 


‘Registered Holsteins 


Carload of yearling heifers, well bred, nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed 
same to 30 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. Regis- 
tered cows of all kinds. Write your wants. 


: J. & Leash, Cortland, New York 











Swusreee HOHDTETDN TO EU EET epamoMerneanoEnenNrverneNTN pent 


Van jodie p Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS The only cire, of the breed 


to have b. jufior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling ii- ip ‘taken 
e@ best son of the great King Segis. JU EGIS 
hes now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three- months-old daughters = 
aging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% f. 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat. 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


sore AIRYIEW FARM 
TORMENTOReJ eTseys 


‘*Production our Watchword’’ 
We have just re¢eived from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mér., Geneva, Ohio ; 


totnentanies 


























Holstein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters 
from a 32-Ib. sire and proven dams for oo and $50. 
Send for photos and breeding. BROW BROS., 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence — swe 





Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


Supply sold to Anovet ist, | am 
our order now for 7-8 Holstein 
eifer calves $15 each,express paid 

2 age of 6, to deliver in Sept. 


and Nov. +12 registered 
sifers $160 each. 11 registered 
heifer calves $1 h, registered 
bulls $25 up. 2 carloads a grade 
heifers, registered and hig 
cows and Berk: 


ire pigs. 
John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


MAFELE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


High grade heifer calves $10 to 
$15, express paid in lots of five. 
Book your order now for fall de- 
livery. Some remarkable bargains 
in young heifers from six weeks 
to 18 months of a Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Four 
a heifer calves Driced te 
se 
registered bull 4 months old for 
$100. Write your wants in Holsteins 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


Country Life F arm 


offers pure-bred Holstein. bull calf, born in March, 
1916. He is sired by a 23-lb. son of Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke. His dam is a daughter of Geum Corau- 
copia Johanna Lad the sire. of 19 A. R. O. 
daughters at six years of age. He is also the sire of 
Ormsby Jane King, the young bull just sold for 
$20 000. The granddam of this bull has a record of 
20.60 Ibs. butter and 440 Ibs. milk in 7 days. On 
account of being more black than white, I will sell 
him for $50 if. taken soon. All papers with him. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


argains in Bull Calves 
B to fo 


ur months old. Sire. Homestead Superb 
























. Average of records of dam and sire’s dam 
at 4% years, 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.67 Ibs. butter 


in 7 days, 2414.95 Ibs. milk and 118.03 Ibs, butter 
in 30 days. We = eight of these for sale, from 
dams with A. R. records ranging from 18 to 25 


Ibs. Prices $35 to Ws each. Registered, transferred 
and crated. Heifers and cows for sale at ail times. 
BRADLEY FULLER, ° ° UTICA, N. Y. 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS O 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








The Hornless Holstein Farms’ Herd Sire’o t s Den, 
as a senior 4 yr. old, has the 188.2 Yo 68 R. 


da., 32.8 Ibs. butter, 30 da., da., 1108 S ibe. Tier 
= ma = Ibs. in 366. d lays. Average for dam and 
randdam, 1082 Ibs. in 365 on and 4.19% fat for year. 


ePolled Ball calves, $100.00 up. Catalogue ‘ion stamp. 
Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clark's Summit, Penns 
Yearling om of 


SERVICE BULL King of tho ‘onti- 








acs, out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, he a 

fine individual. A bargain at 5. 

SABARAMA FARM BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
* 


























Big 
poultry 
breeder sold 
all his 


“Good Old 


stock and 
turned 
pleased. 
down orders Ba 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
full and sincere appreciation of all the good re- 
results obtained from the adv. that I ran in the 


The last two weeks I sold all of my stock and 
have turned down orders —that is the way an 
adv. in your paper brings business to an agricul- 
turist who is seeking returns from the public in 
an independent manner. 
mend your paper to any person who is interested, 
for I am sure that they would be more than 
























New York City, N. Y. 
Allow me to extend to you my 


Reliable American Agriculturist.*’ 


I can heartily recom- 


me 
Yours very truly, 
GEO. A. KRASTNER 














the business taucht in five weeks. Write today for a. 
extalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering. 20 N- | $50. Grandson of Langwater’ Peerless. 
Bacramento Bivd., Chicago, Lil. Carey M. Jones, Pres. § CLAIR G. WEEKS, SURPRIBE. N. Y. 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


_ An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Milford Poisoned--V 


RACKED my memory 
for any clues which 
last evening’s adven- 
ture might suggest. 
There was her refer- 
ence to Guarez—who- 
ever Guarez might be. 

I wondered again 
whether he was the gentleman who 
had been skulking under the trees 
opposite, and if so, why he had not 
taken such a favorable chance of 
putting a bullet into me. And what 
was that complimentary term she had 
called me? The satyr of something 
or other—Culebra, if I remembered 
right. 

Where was Culebra? The name 
seemed to be familiar to me, but, 
think as I would, I was quite unable 
to place it. The only thing I felt 
certain about was that it was some- 
where or other in South America. 

I began to wonder if the key to the 
mystery lay there. 

The names Guarez and Solano cer- 
tainly suggested that troubled conti- 
nent, while the abrupt end of Mercia’s 
father also seemed thoroughly in 
keeping with the same cheerful en- 
vironment. I decided that I would 
hunt up Culebra on the map without 
any waste of time. I had reached 
this point in my meditations when 
there came a knock at the door, and 
my nice-looking parlor maid again 
entered. 

“I wonder, sir,” she began apolo- 
getically, “whether you would care to 
see Mr Milford now. He seems a lit- 
tle better for the moment, s0 I 
thought, perhaps—” 

“You were quite right,” I inter- 
rupted, getting up from the chair and 
putting down my cigar. “I'll come 
with you at- once.” 

I felt rather ashamed of -myseF, 
but for the time poor Milford’s sud- 
den illness had gone clean out of my 
head. 

I followed her through the door at 
the back of the hall and then down 
a big, winding stone staircase that led 
to the basement. Miiford’s room was 
in front, just under the dining room. 

When I entered I found him sit- 
ting propped up in bed. He was 
breathing with evident difficulty, and 
his face, which was-a nasty gray color. 
was covered with small beads of 
perspiration. 

“Hello, Milford,” I said, “what 
have you been doing to yourself?” 

He gave me a wan smile. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he answered 
feebly. “I felt rather queer last night, 
sir, and when I woke up this morn- 
ing I was like this.” 

I felt his pulse, which was about 
as faint and irregular as a pulse 
could very well be. 

“Dr Ritchie’s coming round to see 
you in a minute.” I said, with as- 
sumed cheerfulness. “He'll tell us 
what’s the matter. I don’t suppose 
it’s anything very serious. Do you 
think you ate something that upset 
you yesterday?” ; 

He shook his head. “No, sir. I 
had my dinner here, and after that all 
I took was my usual glass of beer at 
the Granville, round the corner. I 
don’t think it can be anything—” A 
sudden spasm of pain contracted his 
face, cutting short his words. 

“Well, you must lie quite still,” I 
said soothingly, “and not worry about 
anything. We can run along all right; 
if necessary I'll get someone élse in 
to help: All you've got to think 
about is getting fit again.”. 

He looked up, a flash of gratitude 
lighting his suffering face. 

“Thank you sir,” he said faintly. 

As he spoke there came a sharp 
ring at the front door bell. 

“I expect this is Ritchie,” I said. 
“Now we shall find out what the 
trouble is.” 

It was not the doctor, however, 
that the girl announced when she 
came into the room a minute later. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, “Mr 
Furnivall has called. I have shown 
him into the dining room.” 

For a moment I wondered who the 
deuce this new visitor might be; 
then I suddenly. remembered that 
“Maurice Furnivall” was the name of 
Northeote’s cousin, about whose good 
faith my double seemed to cherish 
ertain dark suspicions. > 

“Very well,” I said, “I'll come up. 
If Dr Ritchie calls while Mr Fyrni- 
vall is here ask him to look in before 
he goes.” 

I mounted the stairs again, feeling 
just a little apprehensive about the 
approaching interview. I was still too 
new to my position to have complete 
confidetice in my Ikeness to North- 
cote, amazingly successful as it had 
been up to now; and, with the pos- 
sthle exception of Milford, Maurice 





Furnivall seemed the most likely per- 
son to detect any shade of difference. 

However, this feeling lent a spice 
to the situation, and when I entered 
the dining room it was with a certain 
sense of amused elation. 

I took an immediate dislike to Mas- 
ter Maurice the moment I set eyes 
on him. A tall, sleek, well-groomed 
young gentleman, with black hair 
carefully parted in the middle and 
plastered down on each side, he was 
lounging comfortably.in the arm- 
chair which I had lately vacated. 

“Hello,” he drawled, “you're un- 
common early this morning. What's 

“Milford’s seedy,” I said a little 
curtly. 

“What's the matter with the fel- 
low?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I’ve just 
sent for Ritchie.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
you’re doing him in style. A Harley 
street specialist for a butler sounds 
all right. I should have called in 
someone a bit cheaper.” 

“I’ve no doubt you would,” I said. 

Something in my tone must have 
warned him that I- was not feeling 
particularly amiable for a _ distinct 
change came over his manner. 

“I was only joking,” he said a 


This was news indeed, but I flatter 
myself I received it with admirable 
com posure. 

“Tt expect it is,” I answered, select- 
ing another sigur in place of the one 
I had discarded. 

There was a brief pause in the 
conversation. 

“Well, what about coming down to 
Ashton?” said Maurice, crossing his 
legs and leaning bacl. in his chair. 

I remembered Northcote’s advice 
that I shouid refuse, but some _ ob- 
stimate streak at the back of my no- 
ture suddenly asserted itself. I think 
p rhaps it was a feeling that North- 
cote’s suspicions concerning the sleek 
young man in front of me were based 
on very good grounds that really de- 
cided me. I don't like running away 
from danger. 

“When dd you expect me””’ I in- 
quired carelessly. 

Something very like a momentary 
flash of triumph leaped into his eyes. 

“How about Thursday?” he sug- 
gested. “There’s a good train from 
Liverpool Street at two-thirty, and ll 
meet you at Woodford.” 

“Thursday would do all right,” I 
said. 

“We shall have a pretty’ festive 
crowd,” he went on, knocking some 
ash off his coat. “Sangatte and York 











TODAY 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


OMORROW is not here—why fret and plan ? 
Today is ours to do the best we can — 

@ Some heavy heart to lighten by a smile, 

3) ° E’en though our own be aching all the while ; 
To help some brother stumbling o’er the road 

Where our own feet have wandered with a load. 
Tomorrow may not bring the chance today 

Bestows upon us, to make bright the way 

For souls o’erburdened with a weight of care 

They have not courage nor the strength to bear. 

A better place this world would surely be 

Did we but fill our own niche cheerfully ; 

Each day our humble task did bravely do, 

Nor wonder why some have the mead and we the rue. 

So let our slogan be: "Today! Today !" 

Then to tomorrow's duties we can say : 

"My Strength is equal to the tasks | meet 

Whene’er they come —I never own defeat." 








little lamely. “I'm sorry the poor 
fellow’s off color. A beastly nuisance 
for you, too.” 

I felt a strong desire to kick him 
but my promise to Northcote re- 
strained me. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s rather a bother. 
Have a cigar?” 

He helped himself from the box 
which F held out. 

“Any news?” he inquired. 

The Curious Experience 

I don't know why—he said it quite 
naturally—but it suddenly flashed 
across my mind that under this ap- 
parently innocent question § there 
lurked a considerable amount of 
meaning. 

Could it be possible, I reflected rap- 
idly, that he knew something about 
Mercia’s midnight visit? It seemed 
wildly unlikely, but I made up my 
mind to test him. 

“Yes,” I said coolly. “I had rather 
a curious experience last night, niy- 
self.” 

I was watching him as I spoke, and 
I could have sworn I noticed a slight 
tightening of the muscles in his face. 

“Really?” he drawled. “What was 
that?” 

{ laughed lightly. 

“On second thoughts,” I said, “per- 
haps I ought to keep it to myself 
for the present.” 

If he was really disappointed he 
concealed it admirably. 

“That's just like you,” he- said, 
with a yawn; “you're always so con- 
founded mysterious. I suppose it's 
the result of living under a wrong 
name.” 


have both promised to come, and I 
think George Vane will most likely 
turn up. And then, of course, there'll 
be the Baradells.” 

He looked at me with a_ sort of 
sly half grin as he mentioned the lat- 
ter name. Evidently my acquaintance 
with the Baradells had some special 
significance. 

“That sounds tolerable,” I said. 

“At all events,” he finished, “we 
ought to have some decent shooting. 
Reece tells me that the partridges are 
good and there are always plenty of 
duck about.” 

I nodded thoughtfully. It struck me 
that if there was going to be any 
shooting I should be careful whom I 
stood next. 

I had just arrived at this sound 
conclusion when, through the open 
window, I saw a beautifully apnointed 
limousine car glide up to the door. 

“Here's Ritchie,” I said. “I'll just 
see what he’s got to say.” 

Maurice made no attempt to rise. 

“Right you are,” he answered 
languidly. “I'll wait and hear the 
verdict.” 

I again felt a rich desire to box 
his ears, but, consoling myself with 
the reflection that it was possibly only 
a pleasure deiayed, I walked out of 
the room, closing the door behind me. 

I met the doctor in the hall. A 
gray-haired, clean-shaven man of 
about fifty, with a pompous but 


rather kind face, he came forward 


at once and shook my hand. 

“Good morning, Mr Northcote,” he 
said. “I’m sorry to hear your butler’s 
ill. A most exceilent fellow, I should 
think.” 


. 





> 
a ai —_ « —— 
a 
“Ves,"’ I said “Milford is by w 
of being rathe t treasure Con 
along down and have a look at tir. 


doctor. I’m afraid he’s really bad 

I led the way down the stone sta 
case and we entered the room to 
gether. 

If anything, Milford looked wors: 
than when I had seen him befor 
There were mottled patches on h 
gray face and his lips were twiste i 
with pain. When he saw us, how 
ever, he made a faint effort to rais 
himself in bed. 

Ritchie stepped forward at once 

“No, no,” he said kindly; “yor 
must lie quite still.” 

Then, pulling up a chair, he bega. 
to ask a few curt questions, at th 
same time making a brief examina 
tion of his patient's eyes and puls 
His face was rather grave. 

“T am afraid you have eaten som 
thing that has disagreed with yow 
very badly.” he said at lost. 

Milford lay back on the pillow, hi. 
lips twitching faintly. 

“Am I going to die, sir?” he whis 





pered, 
“Oh, dear, no,” said Ritchie, wiih 
an encouraging smile. ‘‘We shall have 


you perfectly well in a week or so 
Just for the moment, however, you'll 
have to keep very still and do exactly 
what you're told. I shall send you 
round a nurse at once and look you up 
again myseif this afternoon.” 

Milford made a feeble motion as ik 
to protest against this luxury. 

“That's all right, Milford,” I said 
“You are to do just what the docito. 
tells you, and not bother your head 
about anything.” 

He thanked me with a faint smile 
and after tucking him up in bed ws 
left the room 

As soon as we were in the passage 
I turned to Ritchie 

“Well,” [ said, “‘what’s the matter” 

There was a short silence. 

“The matter,” said Ritchie ver 
quietly, “is that the man has becw 
poisoned 

The Check Is Cashed 

I don’t know whether I started, bui 
the world gave me an unpleasant jar 
“Poisoned!” I repeated, ‘Do you mean 
poisoned purposely?” 

Ritchie frowned, “I can’t say. It’s 
a curious case; but there’s no doubi 
that he’s suffering from some form ot 
poisoning. It might be one of half a 
dozen.” 

“What are we to do?” T asked. 

“At present,” said Ritchie, “the only 
thing to do is to give him a stron, 
emetic and keep him warm, I'll send 
you in a nurse straight away from 5&t 
George’s, with full instructions. I shall 
come round again myself later in the 
morning.” 

I tried not to show it, but f wee 
feeling horribly upset and very angry 
Could it be possible that by accident 
Milford had fallen a victim to sor: 
delicate attention aimed at myself” 
Or had the mere fact of his loyalty 
to me been regarded as a sufficient 
reason for putting him out of the 
way? Whichever was the case, I took 
a very hearty resolve that, given tho 
opportunity, | would make some one 
pay pretty badly for this mistaken 
effort. 

I conducted Ritchie upstairs, and 
for some minutes we stood in the hall 
talking about the case. I could sée 
that the good man was considerably 
worricd over its unusual features. 

Doctors sce some curious things in 
their daily rounds, but to find a Park 
Lane butler suffering from apparent 
symptoms of willful poisoning is 
enough to disturb even their unrivaled 
equarnaniity. 

He refrained from asking me point- 
blank whether I had any suspicions in 
the matter, but I felt that the questiun 
was on the tip of his tongue. I suppose 
he thought it best, under the circum 
stances, to wait for further develop- 
ments. 

“T shall be round again about mid- 
day,” he said finally, collecting his hat 
and coat, 

“Very well,” I. said. ‘“Ivshall prob. 
ably be here, but if not I'll ring you 
up and get your report.” 

Then I showed him out. 

After the door had closed I stood 
still in the hall for a moment in some 
doubt. I was wondering whether it 
would he advisable to tell Maurice 
what I had learned, or merely to let 
ay know that Milford was serious- 
y ill. 

My instinctive mistrust of the young 


{To Page 17.} 
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Timely helps and ways of utilizing the seasonable berries 


The Mourning Deve’s Nest 


Cc. B. MADDOCK 


“There is a path among the ferns, 
(O Bettie, have you seen it?) 

It has the dearest crooks and turns, 
And elder boughs to screen it. 


“And if you follow toward the west, 
Right where the thorn trees shade it, 

You'll find the queerest little nest, 
Could any bird have made it? 


“The strangest little humpty-hunch 
Of heaped up twigs, right near you! 
And see that soft, mouse-colored bunch 
(Don’t breathe, or she will hear you). 


“There may be a more careless bird 
(And yet, I almost doubt it,) 
But never, neer have I heard 

One mourn so much about it! 


“But what's the use to mourn and cry, 
My little Betsy Bobbit? 

The better way is just to try 
And mend the careless habit!" 





Money from the Pines 


K. Cc. M. , 

As our home is in a part of the 
country where evergreen trees are 
abundant, and we have a woodlot of 
our own, I will tell you what success 
I have had in selling balsam pillows, 
or pine pillows as they are often 
called I do not care for the pillows 
made from pine needles as they are 


too brittle and pitchy, so I make mine 
of the tender twigs of the fir balsam. 
In June when the trees‘are full of 
sap and every branch and fresh young 


shoot sheds its resinous fragrance, is 
the time to gather the balsam We 
generally take our lunch and spend 


a day in the woods, and with hatchet 
and knives cut off large branches and 
even whole little trees, carrying home 


a heaping wagon load. The balsam 
requires no particular care in drying 
sO we carry it up into the back 
chamber. There at my leisure I cut it 
up, wii’ w pair of heavy scissors, into 
bit of suitable size for filling the 
pillows 


I stuff the pillows quite full as the 
baisam will shrink in time and make 
them of two sizes, one 15x15 inches 
for the sofa,.the other 9x18 to hang 
over the back of a chair or the head 
of the bed, where the delightful and 
health-giving fragrance can be 
breathed in all night long. 

The cushions as I make them are 
merely bags of strong light-weight 
cotton, and I have no difficulty in 
selling them at 35 cents apiece, and 
we are surprised to see how many 
pillows a wagon load of the balsam 
will make. 

Of course I frequently have special 


orders for pillows covered with linen, 
crash or even silk. Those of the nat- 
ural colored linen outlined with 


green are especially pretty. For these 
I charge according to the cost of the 
material used and the amount of 
work I put into them. 





Berry Recipes 
NELEN A, LYMAN 

RASPBERRY SPONGE — One heaping 
tablespoon of powdered gelatine, one 
cup of water, one heaping tablespoon 
of sugar, rind and juice of one lemon, 
two whites of eggs, two tablespoons 
of raspberries, made into a syrup by 
crushing out al! juice and a few 
drops of red coloring. Put the lemon 
rind into a saucepan, add the gela- 
tine, sugar and water, dissolve slowly. 
Strain into a basin and cool slightly. 
Add whites of eggs, strained lemon 
juice, red coloring and raspberry 
syrup, then beat all together until 
thick and frothy. Pile upon a dish 
and sprinkle with grated cocoanut or 
chopped nuts. 

RED RASPRERRY MUFFINS—Two cups 
of flour, salt, one cup of sweet milk, 


one teaspoon of baking powder, one 
egg, stir well and add last of all one 


ep of red raspberries. jake in muffin 


tins in hot oven 

BLUEBERRY TEA CAKES — One egg. 
four tablespoons of sugar, salt, one- 
third cup of shortening, one and a 
half ¢ups of sweet milk, one and a 


half teaspoons of soda, two teaspoons 
of cream tarter, rounded a little, 
three cups of flour and lastly one pint 
of blueberries. 

RASPRERRY CUSTARD—Bruise lightly 
some freshly gathered, ripe raspber- 
ries, sprinkle a little sugar over them 
and heat them gently to draw out 
the juice. Pour the juice off and with 
a pint of it mix very gradually the 
well beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir 
the custard over a gentle fire for a 
few minutes, pour it out; when it is 
cool, mix with it a tablespoon of 
strained lemon juice and oen-fourth 


pint of thick cream, sweetened. Serve 
in glasses 
OLD-FASHIONED RASPBERRY SHORT- 


CAKE—Mix and sift together twice, two 




















For a Change, Try an Orange Cake 


One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup of milk, 


two eggs beaten 
teaspoons of baking powder. 


then other ingredients, putting in beaten whites 
One*cup of sugar, four tablespoons of water, two eggs, 


layers. Filling: 


well beaten, 


it forms 
fire and 


until 


from beat to a cream. 


’ 
cups of pastry flour one teaspoon of 
salt four teaspoons of baking powder; 
work in two teaspoons of butter and 
very gradually one cup of milk. Turn 
onto a board well dredged with flour, 


roll out to fit a round tin pie plate 
with deep sides. Butter, then place 
the other half on top; bake fifteen 


minutes, or until it is done, split 
where buttered, put between and on 
top of the cake one quart of black- 
berries washed and sweetened. 

BLUEBERRY PuUpDING—Take leftover 
slices of bread and line deep pudding 
dish around the sides. Wash and 
clean one quart of fresh blueberries 
and fill the shell, add about three- 
fourths cup of sugar and one quart 
of milk. Spread small pieces of but- 
ter over the top and bake about 
twenty minutes or until it is a good 
brown. This is very delicious. 

RED RASPBERRY PUFFS — Chop fine 
half a pint of bread sponge, add 
three eggs well beaten, a tablespoon 
of melted butter, half a cup of milk, 
and one pint of red raspberries. Put 
mixture in cups, filling them about 
half full, place in a steamer, cover 
closely and steam one hour over hot 
water. Serve hot with sauce. 

BLACKBERRY PUpDDING—In a buttered 
baking dish lay small slices of bread, 
then a layer of blackberries, little 
butter and sugar. Add another layer 
of bread, then berries, and so on 
until dish is filled, putting a few 
whole blackberries on top. Use a little 
Bake until deli- 


water for moisture. 
cate brown. Eat with or without 
sauce 





Our Grandmothers’ Clothes 
HILDA RICHMOND 
People are very apt to make fun of 
the garments women now wear, or 
call attention to those they think they 


should wear, but as a matter of fact, 
there never was a time when real 
comfort was so much thought of in 


women’s clothes as at the present. I 
well remember my grandmother's best 
dress that wiped up the dirt of the 
street unless she held it up, a tiresome 
job, and it was made of heavy material 
and lined throughout, though it was 
designed to be worn winter and sum- 
mer. If women dared let down their 
skirts to carry bundles or lead chil- 
dren their undergarments were ruined 
with dust of mud, yet there are those 
who sigh for the good old days when 
ladies were properly dressed in the 
face of these facts. 

In my grandmother's days each and 
every female considered four white 
petticoats essential to looks and com- 
fort in summer and these were tucked 
and ruffled until they weighed from 
three to five pounds each, There are 
specimens still preserved that boast 
twenty to forty machine tucks, for 
machine work in those days was the 
acme of elegance, and are finished 
with the heaviest machine embroidery 
to be found. When these were starched 
so stiff that they would stand alone 
they were considered perfect. I have 
seen my grandmother don five or six 
of these fearful and wonderful things 
and then dress up in a black wool 
dress on the hottest day you ever saw 
to go to a funeral. She never deemed 
a wash dress the thing for a funeral, 
no matter what the thermometer reg- 


four tablespoons of corn starch 
one cup of orange juice, two tablespoons of orange peel, grated. 
a soft ball when dropped 
Frost with 
ornamenting it with bits of nuts and candied 


separately, two cups of flour, well sifted with two 
Cream butter and sugar, add egg yolks, 


lastly, and bake in 


moistened with water, 
Boil 
Remove 
frosting 


cold water. 
marshmallow 
cherries. 


into 


istered. Then she would tie broad 
bonnet strings under her chin, put on 
a thin black wool or silk shawl and 
black mitts and set out. It. is enough 
to smother one to think of it even 
after all these years. 

But the undergarments, aside from 
the wonderful petticoats, were worse 
than anything else. The clumsy home- 
made garments of red flannel would 
give a modern woman “the creeps,” 
while the absurd high-necked corset 
covers and the drawers that always 
reached almost to the shoe tops and 
the wasp-waisted corsets completed the 
list. People say that the reason wom- 
en wear round necks and short sleeves 
in winter now is because houses are 
kept so much warmer than in pioneer 
days, but women go out now more 
than they did then, so that can hardly 
be the reason. Imagine a woman now- 
adays decked out in a high-necked, 
long-sleeved red flannel undervest, a 
long-sleeved and high-necked corset 
cover made of heavy drilling, a lined 
and boned wool waist, and on top of 
all a little shoulder shawl for house 
wear, to say nothing of four petti- 
coats, woolen stockings, heavy shoes 
and a wool dress and big apron. The 
wonder is that they did not die of suf- 
focation. 

At night they went to bed in all 
their underclothes worn next the skin, 
and over them put a nightgown with 
high neck and turnover collar which 
was tucked and trimmed until it us- 
ually represented about four thick- 
nesses of goods about the neck. Sum- 
mer and winter saw no variation of 
this program, except that some women 
donned a flannel jacket in winter over 
the gown. The woman who first 
thought to turn out a collarless night- 
xown deserves.the thanks of all civi- 
lized women the world over. 

So with all the flings att he clothes 
of the present-day women I am glad 
the styles of our grandomthers have 
gone the way of the scrap heap, It is 
possible, of course, that women do not 
put.on enough garments—some wom- 
en—but the majority are far more 
comfortable now than ever they were 
before and the styles are not really so 
hideous as old-fashioned folks would 
like to make us think. 
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The Ripening Cherries 
MARY ALLEN 

STEWED CUERRIES—Wash and stem 
one quart of large, sweet cherries. 
Add one-fourth cup of sugar, one 
teaspoon of lemon juice, and one cup 
of water. Simmer until the cherries 
are tender. Serve cold with sweet 
cream poured over. For special occa- 
sions, turn the stewed cherries into 
tall stemmed glasses, heap sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream on top 
and serve with plan or sponge cake. 

CHERRY TARTS—Make tart shells 
from puff paste and when cold, heap 
stewed cherries into them and cover 
with sweetened and flavored whipped 
cream or add a spoonful of corn- 
starch custard. The pits should be 
removed from the stewed cherries be- 
fore using. Fresh pitted cherries 
may be used for filling, with sugar 
added to sweeten. Preserved cher- 
ries with meringue heaped on top 
are also nice. 

CHERRY BATTER PuDDING—One cup 


of flour with one teaspoon of baking 
powder, and one-half teaspoon of 
salt. Add one tablespoon of sugar, 
one well beaten egg, one-half cup of 
milk, and one tablespon of soft butter. 
Beat well. Place a layer of washed 
pitted cherries in a buttered baking 
dish. Sprinkle over two tablespoons 
of sugar, then cover with the batter. 
Bake in a hot oven until nicely 
browned and serve with sugar and 
cream or lemon sauce. Serve hot, 
preferably. 

CHERRY TURNOVERS—Roll out pieces 
of plain paste and cut into squares. 
Mix one pint of washed, pitted, sweet 
cherries with one-half cup of shred- 
ded almonds, one-fourth cup of sugar 
and one-half teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Place some of the cherry mixture in 
each square of paste, turn one side 
over the other and press the edges 
tightly together. Place in pie pans, 
brush with cold water and bake in a 
hot oven until lightly browned. Serve 


cold. 
CHERRY DESSERT—Line individual 
dessert dishes with strips of plain 


cake. Fill with equal parts of sliced 
bananas and large sweet pitted cher- 
ries. Heap sweetened and _ flavored 
whipped cream on top and sprinkle 
with chopped almonds or walnuts. 

CHERRY SHORTCAKE — Sift together 
one pint of flour with one-half tea- 
spoon of salt and two teaspoons of 
kaking powder. Rub in two table- 
spoons of butter and mix to a soft 
dough with sweet milk. Roll out in 
two layers and bake in a hot oven un- 
til nicely browned. Pit sweet cherries 
and crush slightly, adding sugar to 
taste. Spread between the layers of 
biscuit while it is hot, together with a 
general layer of sweetened and 
flavored whipped cream. Cover the 
top layer with whipped cream and 
decorate with large pitted cherries. 
Sweet cream may be used in place of 
the whipped cream. 

PRESERVED CHERRIES IN CUBRANT 
JuIiceE—Pick over and wash enough 
red currants to measure one pint. 
Add water to cover and cook until the 
currants are soft. Strain through a 
jelly bag, and to the resulting juice 
add cone quart of washed, pitted, sour 


red cherries and two pounds of 
sugar. Cook until thick and _ seal 
while hot. 





The Farm As a Home 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 


Tate last fall my summer city 
neighbor sat in my cozy living room 
and chatted for a couple of hours. 
“Oh, dear!” she finally said with a 
long sigh, “how I do dread going back 
to the city and I’m not going a minute 
before I actualyl have to, either.” And 
yet she is one of the often envied 
persons who belong to the extra ex- 
clusive set in her city whose every 
doings are noted in the society eol- 
umns of the daily papers with descrip- 
tions of what she wears to this or 
that function. 

All this seems very pretty reading 
to us, but hers was a totally different 
joo of it as compared with county 
ife. 

What is there about country life 
that she prefers ,it to the city, and 
why is she happier on her “farm” 
where her children run and play on 
the good earth, and become just as 
tanned, and yes, ust as dirty, as any 
other little children, despite the trim 
white-capped and aproned maid al- 
ways at their heels? I know why, 
because the country makes a _ real 
home, unlike, as day is from night, to 
the artificial life of the city. Here 
she goes in the big kitchen and 
makes her jellies, because she likes 
to, although she has half a dozen 
servants to do her bidding. 

She loves her garden and raises all 
sorts of plants, flowers and vegetables, 
with the hélp of a big, stout boy. She 
drives about the country in a little 
cart with a staid nag just like any 
farmers’ wife, and makes the most 
of every moment of her stay. She 
has had experience with both ways of 
living, and the opinion expressed in 
her own sweet, simple, direct way, is 
well worth recording. 

I think we country people make too 
much of the material side of our life. 
We fail too often, I fear, in apprecia- 
tion of our many blessings and. ad- 
vantages. At least I do. A family of 
dear friends have recently bought a 
farm and will move on it soon. They 
have a lovely city home, adjoining 
a very rich man’s private park, one of 
the show places of the city. Calling 
on them recently I noticed a “For 
sale’ card nailed to their front 
veranda, as they intend to make the 
farm their permanent home. 

“Well,” said- 1, “I am afraid you 
will miss your lovely home here, but 
there is one certain thing there'll be 
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a0 danger of any of. you becom 
“dull boys” out there through 1! 
of work and too much leisure: , 

“Oh, we've been told that so often 
that we are quite prepared for work,” 
my friend answered blithely, seconded 
by the others, “but that which we 
love to do will not seem like work. 
We intend to just think of what we 
are accomplishing, and if failure some- 
timés occurs, why, the consolation of 
having done our best will keep us 
from regrets; besides, we can credit 
each failure to so much experience, 
which will help us to do nearer right 
afterward.” 

They surely have struck the right 
keynote for ultimate success, the 
optimistic, hopeful temperament that 
counts failure as only so many step- 
ping stones in overcoming difficulties. 
For several years they have visited 
every farm that has been for sale 
for miles around in search of just the 
right place, and now, having dis- 
covered it, I am sure they will be 
contented. Environment has so much 
to do with one’s happiness. 


The S. Social 


EDITH PETERS 

A very pleasing entertainment can 
be given by any grange, church or 
school by following the lines of this 
one given in our midst a short time 
since. It was advertised in the stores 
and by homemade posters. Each 
notice was made startling by being 





headed with a large red letter S and- 


then following this the words, 
Sensible, Startling S. Social, 


or any other words may be used be- 
ginning with the letter S, that seem 
appropriate. After this give date, 
price and place, with the invitation, 
Spend Shekels Socially. 

Our menu took some time to make 
but it held a goodly array of foods and 
drinks. There were salads, sand- 
wiches, squash pies, sliced smoked 
shoulder, sugar cookies, sugar cakes, 
sherbet, spheres, and these comprised’ 
about everything round that was eat- 
able, such as oranges, apples, dough- 
nuts, cookies, and rolls, sardines, sau- 
sage, and other viands commencing 
with the magical initial. The attend- 
ants were chosen from the ranks of 
those whose names began with S and 
when there was a shortage we be- 
stowed a name of that caliber, right 
then and there. Two or three tables 
contained articles for sale. Each 
article began with the selected let- 
ter. There was stationery, splashers, 
sugar, soups in cans, spices, scissors, 
spools of silk and cotton, shawls, 
sachets, spoons, string, soaps, smelling 
salts, socks, stockings, slates and 
many other things, all donated by the 
members of the society giving the 
entertainment. 

Seven Startling Spectacles were 
given by some young people and were 
tableaus ingeniously developed. 

Speaking Sensible Sentences was 
simply some orations by boys and 
girls. 

Simplified Spelling was along -the 
lines of the old-style spelling match, 
only that the words were spelled ex- 
actly as pronounced, by the  con- 
testants and any spelled according 
to Webster were not allowed. 

Spelling Search meant that ten 
minutes were given all desiring to 
try their luck at making words from 
the letters in the word Social. Not 
many can be formed but the winner 
came in with 21 to his credit. Seven 
Serious Stunts by Seven Stalwart 
Stars meant an exhibition of gym- 
nastics by seven boys and their antics 
brought down the house. 

Prizes were given in a/l the classes, 
appropriate ones, such as Scented 
Soap, Stereoscope, Stationery and 
Spools of Silk. 

This social can be improved and 
developed in many ways. It offers 
suggestions for such purposes to 
fertile minds. 


What I Have Learned 


During Hot Weather—If you wish 
to place a dish containing food 
directly on the ice, you can obviate 
the danger of its slipping by putting 
an ordinary canning rubber beneath 
it.—[Edna, New York. 


Birthday Device—When the age of 
the person for whom the cake is 
being made is a delicate question, the 
candles may be placed on the cake in 
the form of a question mark.— 
[M., A. E., Minnesota. 


Hot Water Bottle Substitute—An 
old magazine thoroughly heated in 
the oven makes a good substitute for 
a hot water bag, particularly for the 
small at he back, which is difficult 
to heat with a hot water bag.—[{Mrs 
E. G. A.. New Hampshire. 3 


Thickening Soup — When T first 
tried to make thickening for soups 
and gravies, an aunt gave me advice 
which has always helped me very 
much. She said: “First sift into a 
small mixing bowl half a cup of flour 
for each quart of liquid. Make a hole 
in the center, fill with water and stir 
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_keep.a batter. “If it is put together 
in this way it will not lump.—f{Mrs 
A. C. W., Vermont. 


Removing Grease—To remove hot 
grease from the kitchen floor, imme- 
diately throw over it some cold water. 
This will harden the grease and keep 
it from being absorbed in the wood. 
(J. P., Connecticut. 
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Summer Help—During the warm 
weather it is often desirable to leave 
off the child’s underwaist but because 
of the necessary buttons attached to 
it is thought impossible. I sew strips 
of cloth about 1% inches wide over 
the shoulders of the undershirt, 
stitching part way down on both sides. 
Have the ends come at the waist line. 
Attach buttons. This not only saves 
washing but makes a cooler outfit for 
the little one.—[W. T. C., New York. 


How to Catch the Intruding Flies 

I have found it very effective to 
nail the top vf a baking powder can 
to the end of an old broom. stick. 
Then, as it begins to get dark and 
= 4 <4 — on Ke I fill the 
tin with kerosene. If I hold the tin with some material like duck, canton 
under the fly, the fumes will cause fannel or burlap. Duck is the best. 
it to drop into the kerosene. It is The covering is remevable so it can 
possible to capture a _ surprisingly pe token off and sunaed. A number 
large number by this method.—{Mrs o¢ wicks of flannel which dip into the 
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Working Diagram of Refrigerator 








George Porter, Langdon, N H. top pan, as shown in the illustration, 
are sewed to the-.top of the covering. 
An Iceless Refrigerator By siphon action these wicks draw 


A simple, efficient iceless rofriger.. the water from the top, pan. In, this 
ator has been designed by some of the covering and begins to evaporate. As 
demonstration workers in the South goon as the evaporation begins the 
for use on the farms in the states temperature in the inside of the re- 
where there is difficulty in obtaining frigerator commences to lower. 
ice. Too many farms today in the The woodwork, including the shelves 
north are without their ice supply, and pans, should be given two coats 
and are in need of some simple way of white paint. Allow 12 hours be- 
in which perishable foodstuffs may be tween coats. Then two coats of white 
kept cool. Every state in the South enamel are given the entire surface 
is advocating the use of this refrig- inside and out, including the wire 
erator now through its extension § screen, 
workers, and the field agents are Other shapes than the one in the il- 
helping install them in homes. lustration have been made and found 
A study of the little diagram shows satisfactory, one being a circular plan, 
how simple the construction is. A which has one post with three shelves 
frame of wood is made of dimensions attached. The base can rest in a 
to suit the taste of the owner, or suit- small washtub and a pan placed on 
able for the size of the biscuit pans the top shelf furnishes the water with 
which are obtainable. This is covered which the covering is kept wet. Of 
with wire fly screen (the rustless type course this plan is not as satisfactory 
is the best). A door is mounted on as the screened square type, but at a 
brass hinges and made to fit closely. pinch does very well. 
The bottom is made of solid fitted It facilitates getting articles out of 
wood, but the top can be covered with the refrigerator to have the covering 
screen wire. Shelves can be put in on the square variety made to fit and 
which are adjustable. On the top is use carriage or automobile curtain 
placed a biscuit pan the size of the hooks to button the covering on to 
refrigerator. The frame rests at the the frame on the side where the door 
base in a similar but larger pan. The is. Good-sized wicks should be used. 
outside of the refrigerator is covered These should be allowed to extend 


LONG CLOTHES OUTFIT. 








Twenty-five Cents Secures for You All These Patterns 
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av 
about 2 or 3 inches in pan of water 
Place'the~ refrigerator in a shady 
spot where the air will cireulate 
around it freely. Keep plenty oi 
fresh water in the upper pan. On dry. 
hot days this refrigerator will be found 
to have a temperature inside of abow! 
50 degrees. The cost is little, particu 
larly when a person is handy witi. 
toois. 


Baby’s Complete Outfit 


The Peerless Baby Outfit contain 
forty patterns; fourteen patterns fo. 
short clothes and twenty-six pattern. 
for long clothes. Designed by Mr. 
Rosena Hill, mother of fourtee: 
children. The only outfit of its kinc 
made. Full directions for cutting, 
making, material to be used and 
quantity of material to be used given 
with the pattern. 

Price of pattern 25 cents, complete. 
Order from our Fashion Department, 
care of this paper. 








Another Man’s Shoes 
{from Page 15.] 
gentleman eventually prevailed, and ! 
decided that, for the present, at all 
events, I would maintain a discreet si- 
lence. Under the circumstances if 
could hardly be wondered at if I felt 

suspicious of everybody. 

When I entered the dining room he 
greeted me with a languid, “‘Well?” 

“Unfortunately,” I said, ‘that’s just 
what it isn’t. Milford’s bad—damned 
bad.” 

“What's the trouble?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 


“Ritchie doesn't know,” I replied, 
with a coolness worthy of Ananias 
“He thinks it will probably be a mat 


ter of some weeks, however. I’m get- 
ting « nurse in to look after things.” 
Maurice yawned. 
“What a poisonous nuisance,’ he ob 
served, 


The epithet was happily chosen, if 
the remark was a trifle callous, 
“Yes,’’ I replied carelessly, “I sup- 


pose [ shall have to engage someone 
else.”’ 

I had seen enough of Northcote to 
realize that if I wanted to preserve my 
identity, or rather his, [ must guare 
myself against the grosser forms of 
sentimentalism. 

“IT tell you what it is,’ said Maurice, 
“vou'd better stroll around to Sea- 
grave’s with me now. I’ve got to go 
to Hanover Square, anyway, and we 
can drop in and: fix things straight 
away. They're sure to have plenty of 
decent men on their books." 

The suggestion seemed a _ sensible 
one; and although I fully shared 
Northcote’s lack of confidence in his 
cousin, I had no wish to quarrel with 
the latter for the present. That was 
a luxury which I must postpone until 
I was a little more certain of my 
ground. 

“Very good,” I said, “I'll be ready 
in a minute. [ must just go upstairs 
and get some papers.” 

“Right you are,’ he drawled. “Don’t 
be too long.” 

I mounted the stairs feeling in any- 
thing but an amiable temper. Open 
danger one can face with calmness, 
but this back-door assassination busi- 
ness was beginning to get on my 
nerves. 

I understoood why Northcote had 
been driven to such a desperate step, 
and I cursed my folly in not having 
insisted on a fuller explanation from 
him before tackling the business. 

The fact probably was that he 
wanted me to be killed, thus ridding 
himself forever of the danger that 
threatened him. For all I knew he 
might even have lied to me in what 
he did say. 

However, there was no getting out 
of it now. 

I object to being murdered, even tn 
mistake for someone else, and it was 
my ardent wish to bring that objection 
home very forcibly to my unknown 
friends. Besides, there was Mercia. 

What precisely she was doing in 
that galley I couldn't say; but, like the 
hero in a play, I felt certain that if 
was “no place for her.” I pictured 
her in an altogether different environ- 
ment, a pleasant phase of thought 
which restored me to a more harmo- 
nious frame of mind. 

What I had really come upstairs for 
was Northcote’s pocketbook. Tf had 
promised him to keep any engage- 
ments he had made for the first few 
days, and I wanted to see if I had a 
program mapped out for that after- 
noon. When I turned up the page I 
found two entries: one an appointment 
with his tailor in Sackville street at 
twelve-thirty, and the other a direct- 
ors’ meeting of the London General 
Traffic Company at the Cannon street 
hotel after lunch. Neither sounded 
particularly important, but for lack of 
anything better to do I decided to at 
tend them both. 

When [I came downstairs I found 
Maurice waiting for me in the hall. 
It struck me again that there was a 
kind of suppressed satisfaction in his 
manner, but, I put it down as being 
very probably due to my imagination 
In my present state of mind it was 
easy to discover suspicious symptoms 
in everyone. 

LTo Be Continued.] 
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The “Blue Streak ” 


Two part exciting motor cycle story by Laura Alton Payne 


T WAS a hot morning 
in the middle of Au- 
ust. Ben tandall 
dropped-into his chair 
at the early breakfast 






f table, poured himself 
out a glass of water 
from the dripping 

pitcher his mother had just set on a 
plate near him, and drank it down 
ithout stopping. 
“Gee! but that came from the very 
hottom of the well, mother,” he re- 


marked as he poured another glass. 

His mother smiled wearily and 
passed a cup of steaming coffee to his 
father. Then, instead of sitting 
down at her place, as usual, she 
passed on out to the back porch, 
where she stood fanning her flushed 
face with Ben's old straw hat. 

"Why, don’t you come to breakfast, 
mother?’’ Ben inquired, after watch- 
ing her a moment “Feeling bad?’ 

"Just waiting for the smell of bacon 
to get out of the house,” was the 
reply “It sickens me, we've had so 
much of it lately. I do wish, Ben, 
that you would go over to Buhler on 
our wheel this morning and get some 
fresh beef for a change. I'm even 
tired of chicken.” 

‘I'll do better than 
Ben, “I'll go over to 
get some fresh fish. The 
three miles from here and Buhler is 
eight. This terrible drouth of the 
past two months has dried up the lake 
so that you can scoop fish out with a 
hand net in places Ulric Voth says 
he got a half bushel of them yes- 
terday in no time If dad would only 
give in and let me buy Ulric’s motor 
cycle, 1 could bring you fresh fish or 
fresh beef every mornin; while you 
were frying the eggs for breakfast. 
The ‘Blue Streak,’ as Ulric calls it, 
eats up the miles like a coyote. Now, 
dad, I don’t see why you-——" 

“T wouldn’t have one 
poppin’ contraptions on the 
interrupted his father, testily, 
tess put fifty good, hard-earned 
lars into one of ‘em.’ 

“Fifty dollars is cheap for the ‘Blue 
ttreak,’ if it is old,” defended Ben 
“Ulric wouldn't think of selling it for 
that if his father hadn't suddenly de- 
cided to join the Mennonite Colony to 


that,”” agreed 
the lake and 
lake is only 


of them 
place,” 
“much 
dol- 


« 


western Canada. I'd have to pay five 
or six times that for a new motor 
cycle.” 

"Then I reckon you will have to 
stick to your old bicycle awhile,” re- 
torted his father “One of them 
Hhbliamed poppin’ things near run me 


long ago.” 
horses and 
jen, “and 


down in McPherson not 

“You have to dodge 
nutomobiles, too,” argued 
1 almost ran you down with my old 
vheel one day last week, yet you 
don’t object to any cf these.” Then 
harking back to the merits of the 
case, “A motorcycle runs itself and 
roes like the wind, while a bicycle 
travels like a mud turtle, in_ the 
sands around here, and makes you 
work like a steam engine and sweat 
like the dickens. But I suppose 1 
may as well save my breath—you are 
:» set against it.” 

Ben slapped his napkin down for 
emphasis, and got up. “Give me the 
he said, “and 


oid tin pail, mother,” 
lil start to the lake. JI want to bring 
the fish home alive, to keep them 


from spoiling in this heat.” 

A few minutes later, with net and 
pail, Ben mounted the “mud turtle” 
and set out for the lake three miles 
distant. In addition to the net and 
pail, Ben carried with him a good- 
sized grouch against his father. Ben 
had never wanted anything worse 
than he wanted the “Blue Streak,” 
and his father could well afford to 
buy it for him. Surely a boy of 
eighteen. who worked early and late, 
earned more than his mere “keep,” 
and this was the first time he had 
ever asked his father for anything of 
appreciable value. And to be turned 
down for an unreasonable aversion 
on his father’s part! He might sell 
his two calves—given him in their 
feeble calfhood by his father—but he 
wanted to start a herd with them. 
Ren reached*the lake in no pleasant 


frame of mind, still nursing his 
grouch. 

“The Big Lake,” as it is popularly 
called, is a famous resort for the 


fishermen and nimrods of that section 


of central Kansas. At its best, it 
covers hundreds of acres of marshy 
land, but the long-continued drouth 
had reduced the shallow water to an 
area Of eight or ten acres in the 
main pool, with numerous’ smaller 
pools in the deeper hollows. In these 


smaller pools one could wade in and 
eatch the fish with the hands or a 
mmall hand net. Owing to the quick- 
sand, this was more or less hazardous 


in certain parts, but many of the 
farmers, who, like Mrs Randall, had 
grown tired of bacon and _ chicken, 


had of late been taking the risk in 
order to feast on fresh fish. To reach 
these pools, it was necessary to cross 
over the dry crust of a varying thick- 
nese with which the drouth had 


covered the exposed portions of the 
lake bed. 

Still brooding, Ben left the “mud 
turtle’ in the shade of a straggling 
cottonwood and was soon dextrously 
using the hand net at one of the 
smaller pools. Fifteen minutes’ work 
filled his pail with one large fish and 
several smaller ones, and he started 
back across the crust—which at that 
point was several rods in width— 
taking a more direct route toward the 


cottonwood than the one he had 
taken to the pool. Had he been less 
asborbed in his grouch, he probably 


would have chosen a pool nearer the 
shore, in the first place, and, in any 
case, would have picked his way more 
cautiously over the treacherous crust. 
As it was, he went striding along in 
unison with his grouch. 
Without warning, the crust 
way beneath him, and Ben sank 
nearly to his knees in the mud and 
quicksand. It startled him, but caused 
him no alarm until his efforts to ex- 


gave 
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‘their city home, of the. games. they 


had played, of the birthday cake from 
the caterer’s, and of the- favors that 
had delighted their schoolmates. 

“Oh, dear,” said Molly, ‘‘no ore 
knows here that our birthday comes 
next week.” And we can’t tell Aunt 
Mary, because’ it would‘look like a— 
like a—oh, dear—what, Mary?” 

“As though we wanted something,” 
replied the thoughtful Mary. “And 
mamma said, ‘not to make a bit of 
trouble,” and just think what lovely 
times we have here every day, even 
if we have to go to school. That tea 
party we had yesterday -.with our 
dolls, the = little sandwiches, the 
thimble cakes and the animal crack- 
ers! And Uncle Rob never forgets 
to take us when he goes riding to the 
store or out on the plains, and lets 
us jump out as many times as we 
want to, if we see any flowers. And 
just think what fun we have riding 
old Dolly in the pasture and what 
would we do without Tabby and her 
kittens to dress up and wheel around 
in our doll carrages!”’ 

“Yes,” said Molly, drawing a long 
breath, “just think how a little while 
ago there was on place to play out- 
doors, and nowhere for us to go, un- 





tricate himself met with no success. less mamma went too, and then it 
The crust, once broken, seemed to was the same old park and to have 
break the more readily at his grasp, to have such a squeezing lots of 
and Ben soon found that he was times in the car!” 

rapidly enlarging the circle about The twins did not realize as they 
him? Then, to his alarm, he dis- talked and traveled that there might 
covered he had sunk a little deeper be a listener in the harness room; 
into the quagmire. He glanced but Uncle Rob was there, mending a 

: 











Once a Familiar Sight on the Western Plains 


toward shore—fully a hundred 
feet away. No one in sight. 

Ben, now, was thoroughly alarmed. 
He turned his head and _ shoulders 
with as little energy as possible and 
sent an anxious glance lakeward. 
Nearly quarter of a mile away sev- 
eral’ men were fishing, their backs 
toward him. They evidently had not 
seen him. Ben shouted and whistled 
as well as he could with his neck 
twisted around to the limit in order 
to throw his voice toward the men, 
but without avail. A stiff wind was 
blowing toward him from the lake. 
Ben's alarm merged into terror when 
he found he had sunk another inch. 
It seemed to him he could feel the 
suction. 

[To 


the 


3e Concluded. ] 





The Outdoor Party 


So w & 

twins, Mary and Molly, had 
staying with Uncle Rob and 
Mary two months, while mam- 
and papa were away. Mamma 
said to them as she kissed each 
goodby: “Now, Mary and Molly, 
make Aunt Mary a bit of 
and be good children.” 
One afternoon, after school, they 
had taken their dolls, and gone out 
to the carriage house to play. It was 
their favorite place, for here one 
could travel the most wonderful 
journeys in the two-seated surrey, a 
touring car to their imagination, or 
the old phaeton with an old clock in 
front served for a taxicab and with 
a pocketbook of paper money they 
would travel on.and on, until brought 
back to common life by Aunt Mary’s 
call to supper. 

This very afternoon the twins 
talked of their last birthday spent in 


The 
been 
Aunt 
ma 
had 
one 
don’t 
trouble 


the door was open a crack 
interested and 
floated into the 


harness, 
and the conversation 
amused him, as it 
room. 

“Mary,” he said to his wife, after 
the twins were in bed that night, had 
you forgotten that Mary and Molly 
have a birthday next week ?”’ 

“Why the dear children!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Mary, “not to give me 
a hint. I knew but I had forgotten, 
What shall we do?” 

“Why not give them an outdoor 
party,” said Uncle Rob. Then he 
told his wife of the conversation 
overheard in the carriage house. 
They have probably celebrated many 
times indoors, let us see how they 
will like having the birds and flowers 
in their party.” 


The next day Aunt Mary said, 
“Children, how old are you next 
week ?” 


“We shall be ten, we shall be ten!” 
exclaimed Molly, the impetuous one, 
“You didn’t forget, did you Aunt 
Mary?” 

Their aunt did not reply directly 
to this question, but she did say, “how 
would you like to invite your school- 
mates to an outdoor uarty?” 


“Oh! oh!” said Molly, again the 
irrepressible one, jumping up and 
down, “how good you are Aunt 
Mary!” 

“But mamma said not to make a 
bit of trouble,” interposed the 
quieter Mary. 

This party is the best kind of 


trouble, replied Aunt Mary, smiiing. 

So it was settled that the twins 
when they went to school that morn- 
ing should invite their little 
mates to the farm Saturday after- 
noon, for the birthday, fortunately, 
came on that day. 

The children could hardly wait for 
the day to come, especially as it was 


school-- 
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to be a surprise all around. Aunt 
Mary kept.secret all the plans and 
told them they would enjoy it*‘all the 
better. - - ; 

Saturday dawned bright and clear, 
and the hours at last wore away to 
the impatient children. Two o’clock 
was the time set and promptly at 
the hour, sixteen small boys and girls 
were gathered on the lawn, including 
the .twins. 

“We will first have a_ butternut 
race,” said.Aunt. Mary, and she began 
placing butternuts equally apart on 
the lawn. There were eight rows of 
eight butternuts each and a_e small 
berry basket was placed at the end of 
each row. 

Eight children were invited to take 
a plage, one at the head of each row, 
and while the others looked on, Aunt 
Mary gave each eontestant a knife 
and said; “You may at the word ‘go,’ 
take one butternut on your knife at 
a time and run and place it in the 
basket. Go back and get another and 
place that with the first butternut, 
and so on until you get all the but- 
ternuts into the basket.” 

Aunt Mary and the children who 
were watching sat down on the grass, 
and as the word go was pronounced, 
the eight racers started in. 

It looked easy, but it required 
steady hands and attention strictly to 
the business to accomplish any result 
whatever. As it was Aunt Mary 
and the children around enjoyed 
seeing the race as much as those who 
took part in it. Aft last it was fin- 
ished, and Aunt Mary placed the but- 
ternuts again for the eight other 
children to try. 

After this the two successful win- 
ners of each race were matched ina 
two-row competition of eight butter- 
nuts each, and as a result the victor 
was given a three times three cheer 
led by Aunt Mary and willingly given 
by the children. 

“Now, we will have a ball contest, 
children,” said Aunt Mary, leading 
the way to the back of the house. 
There was found a barrel placed be- 
tween two white lines paced off on 
the grass. 

“These lines, children,” continued 
Aunt Mary, “are equal distances each 
from the barrel. Uncle Robert has 
provided eight rubber balls and you 
may divide as you did in the but- 
ternut game, half of your number 
standing on one white line, the other 
half going the other side to the white 
line. Here are balls,” taking them 
from the barrel, “and I will give them 
to the side who tried last before to 
beat. Now iet us see you, standing 
on the line, toss your ball into the 
barrel.” 

Each child tried in 
a ball in the barrel, 
all directions instead. 

“The other side may pick them up 
and try,” directed Aunt Mary. 

One ball went into the barrel -and 
the winning side cheered at once. 

“Now the first side pick them up 
and try again,”” said the teacher. 

Three balis rolled into the barrel 
this time and the victor’ children, 
jumped up and down in their joy. 

“Now children, we will play this 
game twenty minutes and I will keep 
tally and see which side puts ‘the 
most balls into the barrel.” 

The time soon passed and at the 
end Aunt Mary announced there had 
been thirty balls put in by the first 
side. As a forfeit the other side must 
cheer the victors. 

Uncle Robert now appeared and 
said, “Let us all march to the or- 
chard.” 

There the children found a table 
decorated with flowers and _ laden 
with good things to eat. There were 
two birthday cakes: lighted with ten 
candles each. .At‘ each child’s place 
was a small basket of candies* 

After all the children had eaten till 
they refused anything more, Aunt 
Mary said, “the basket of candies is 
to take home, but before you go we 
will have the last game.” 

“Look children in your baskets and 
see what you find.” 

Hidden in each basket was a piece 
of paper naming a place on the farm. 


vain to place 
they rolled in 


“We will now have a hunt,” con- 
tinued Auntie. Molly’s paper read, 
“Look under the daffodils.” Molly 


rushed to the daffodils nearby, only to 
fing another paper saying, “perhaps 
it is under the piazza_ step; on 
searching the Jater place she found 
another paper saying, “It is surely 
under the grapevine, first post.’”’ There 
she did find a red geranium in a small 


ot. 
3 Soon all the children were hunting 
in the different places the slips of 
paper told them to look. It took a 
long time, but at last all the children 
had found a flower in a pot. One 
had a pansy, another a verbena; there 
were several of both of these but 
none alike. Also several colors of 
geraniums, and two or three helio- 
ToPne clock struck six just as the 
children were ready to go home, tired 
but ‘happy, each carrying a flower in 
a pot and a basket of candies as 
favors from an outdoor party. 

“Don’t I wish that mamma could 
have been here’ was Molly’s last 
words as she fell asleep that night. 
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- Federal Faved Loan System "= 


‘President Wilson Signs Rural Credits Bill 


He used two gold pens, presenting one to Senator Fletcher of Florida, who gives 
it to Southern Commercial Congress—President Wilson presented the other 
Pen to Herbert Myrick, president Orange Judd Company, publishers of 


American Agriculturist. 


President Wilson signed the rura 
credits bill in the executive offices o 
the White House in Washington at 10 
a m, July 17, in the presence of a 
distinguished audience of about 25 of 
the leading statesmen of the country 
and a very few representatives of the 
agricultural interests. Among the 
latter was Herbert Myrick, to whom 
the president presented one of the 
gold pens with which he signed what 
is officially known as the federal farm 
loan act, in recognition of the efforts 
of American Agriculturist and _ its 
brother weeklies of Orange Judd Com. 
pany, of which the recipient is pres- 
ident. 

The other pen was presented by 
President Wilson to Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, who stated that with the 
president’s permission he would give 














the new federal farm loan system, 
mce they realize that— 
L Semi-annual dues of only $35 
eto will pay all iuterest and also 
ccoally wipe out the principal of 
a mortgage of $1000, or at that rate 
for larger or smaller loans. 

2. That the farmer can pay off 
faster if he likes, but that kis loan 
cannot be Called as long as he pays 
has little dues. 

3. See what a saving this means 
to farmers who have been paying 
what is equal to from $10 to as 
high as $30 each year upon every 
hundred dollars borrowed.—[Judge 
Winston to the Raleigh meeting 
last week. 
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lee Nothing can keep farmers out of 













it to Southern Commercial Congress 
which had so much to do in securing 
the law. One of the members of that 
body, Hon F. J. H. von Engleken of 
Florida, doubtless will be one of the 
four men appointed by the president 
who, together with the secretary of 
the treasury ex officio, will comprise 
the federal farm loan board. 


What Will Be Done First 


The first duty of the board will be 
to divide the continental United 
States into 12 federal land hank dis- 
tricts, and to select the city in each 
district in which shall be located the 
= leral land bank for that district, 

ith $750,000 paid cash capital. 

It is expected that President Wilson 
will appoint two republicans and two 
democrats to the federal farm loan 
board very soon. The board will hold 
hearings in different sections and cities 
to give farmers and others a chance 
to advise in the laying out of land 
bank districts and the location of one 
federal land bank in each district. 


Farmers Are Aroused 
Careful readers of American Agricul- 


turist are familiar with the provisions 
of the federal farm loan act because 


it was so fully described in this paper 
June 10 and June 24. Space forbids 
reprinting the details of the measure, 
but a leaflet containing the same, to- 
gether with a blank form for making 
preliminary application to the federal 
farm loan board for loans will be fur- 
nished free to anyone who writes 
American Agriculturist, New York, re- 
questing the same and inclosing 2 cent 
stamp for potage. 

So great is the interest in this sub- 
ject among farmers that hundreds of 
these outfits have been applied for. 
Secretary McAdoo stated to Pres 
Myrick at Washington July 17 that 
the first preliminary application for 
the charter of a national farm loan 
association under the new law had 
come in from a body of farmers in 
Florida, all duly signed. The same 
had been duly acknowledged by the 
United States treasury department 
and Secretary McAdoo had written 
a personal letter to these Florida 
farmers congratulating them upon 
their enterprise in having their appli- 
cation the first to reach the depart- 
ment. 

Each land bank is started by five 
directors appointed temporarily by the 
federal farm loan board. So soon as 
enough national farm loan associa- 
tions have been incorporated by the 
farmers in each land bank district, so 
that they collectively own not less 
than $100,000 of the land bank shares, 
then its permanent organization will 
be effected by these member associa- 
tions choosing six of the land bank di- 
rectors. The other three directors wiil 
be permanently appointed by the fed- 
eral farm loan board. Eventually, 
therefore, the whole system will be 
owned and controlled by the farmer- 
borrowers and operated solely in the 


“interest of farmer-borrowers and of 


the investors in their federal farm loan 
bonds. 

The chart published in American 
Agriculturist June 10 suggests how the 
Jand bank districts may be formed. New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
may be in district No 2 with the federal 
land bank at Binghamton, N Y, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Michigan may be 
another district with the bank in To- 
ledo. Delaware and Maryland may be 
in the Virginia-Carolina district, bank 
at Raleigh. 


New Book Now Ready 

When will the new book entitled, “The 
Federal Farm Loan System” by your 
president, Herbert Myrick, be ready for 
distribution?—[S. B. Byron. 

That book is now in the bindety. 
We expect copies will be ready to mail 
not later than today, July 29, but by 
next Tuesday, August 1, at very latest. 
As the bill was not officially signed by 
President Wilson until July 17, it is be- 
lieved this promptness in getting out a 
new book on a new subject breaks the 
record. The price of the book is $1 
postpaid, and it may be ordered from 
any book seller or direct from Book 





Orange Judd Co, 315 
Fourth Ave, New York city. 


A Meritorious Dairy Farm 


[From Page 7.] 
other rare emergency. Talking in loud 
tones is not permitted in the stables. 

Manure from the stable is taken out 
in a big iron bucket, which runs on a 
track by every stall, and is carried by 
means of the same overhead track to 
the shed where the manure spreader 
stands, dumped therein and at once 
taken out and spread over the land. 
None of it is permitted to rot in the 
barnyard; and to the visitor to the 
place there is not the slightest odor of 
manure about the entire place. In- 
deed the barnyard is covered with a 
heavy sod and looks more like a mead- 
ow than anything else. The drainage 
from the stalls is connected by means 
of an underground pipe to a concrete 
cistern in the barnyard where it is 
kept until the cistern is full. Then it 
is pumped out by means of a hand 
pump and placed in barrels loaded on 
a wagon and spread over the land. So 
great is the amount of manure secured 
from the herd that it is found neces- 
sary to buy but little fertilizer, and 
the land is kept by it at all times in 
the highest state of productiveness. 

On the farm proper, the owners 
raise hay, wheat, corn, hungarian 
grass and cowpeas, cutting out the 
oats on account of their uncertainty, 
although some sowed oats are used as 
green feed, mixed with Canada field 
peas. Over 50 acres of hay were har- 
vested last season, which averages con. 
siderably more than two tons an acre. 
Clover and alsike predominate, with 
a small proportion of timothy, which 
is used entirely for the horses on the 
place. No timothy hay is fed to the 
cows. About 45 acres of fine wheat 
which averaged 44 bushels to the acre 
one year were harvested. But corn 
is the banner crop. They raise as 
high as 4000 bushels of shelled corn 
from 40 acres. 

On the 350 acres on the place ,all is 
tillable land and rich meadow with 
the exception of about 60 acres of 
woodland. The farm contains three 
barns with stabling capacity for 200 
head of stock and four horses for the 
use of the farm manager and his help. 
The barns are all lit with electric light 
rom the farm’s own lighting plant, and 
there is water in every building on the 
place. The water is supplied by a wind 
pump augmented by a gasoline engine 
when necessary. This is forced direct 
to all the buildings and an extra sup- 
ply sufficient for any emergency is con- 
tained in a large cement reservoir on 
one of the highest hills. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a 
single animal affected with tubercu- 
losis has been found on the farm in 
several years. The Birchwood herd is 
tuberculin tested at least once a year 
by experts from the Pennsylvania live 
stock board. It is due to this precau- 
tion that the herd is kept entirely free 
from the disease 








Farm Personals 


David Lubin of California, Myron 
T. Herrick of Ohio, and the officers of 
the Southern commercial congress, 
deserve unlimited credit for their 
efforts in behalf of rural credits. 
Many others outside of congress 
helped, but these men had much to 
do with the origin of the movement, 








How the New 


Ten or more farm They unite to incor- All these local associations in ali the 

wish to borrow porate their own local states within their federal land bank 

mortgage for long time co-operative realty district invest all their capital in shares 
interest known as a of the 
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although the federal farm loan act 
differs widely from their original 
bills or from others that were sug- 
gested later. As enacted it is the 
work of many minds in and out of 
congress, to all of whom due recog- 
nition should be accorded. 





In many sections of New York 
state, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, needs 
no introduction. He has been a 
prominent farmers’ institute speaker 
for several years, and this last season 
has seen no let-up in his activities. 
Mr Van Wagenen began several years 
ago to breed Guernsey cattle and has 
developed a splendid herd of this 
breed. He grows rye, wheat, and 
timothy hay as cash crops in addition 
to the products of his dairy. His at- 
tempts at breeding Shropshires and 
in raising alfalfa and apples have 
brought success. Mr Van Wagenen 
has also been prominent in all mat- 
ters pertaining to community welfare. 
His well rounded farm knowledge, to- 
gether with the ability to put his 
facts forcefully before an audience, 
has made him a most valuable and 
pleasing institute speaker. 
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Federal Farm Loan System Works 


Each of the 12 federal land 
banks in the United States 
is conducted by its directors 

the supervision of the 
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gage on his farm at not to exceed 50% of its 
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is limited to this $5 and as much more, $10 in all 
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ites, cashing same for full 
ai land bank and turns all 
the money over to the borrower. Annualiy or 
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for expenses, 
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The federal land bank sells bonds — prt A 4 
these indorsed mer engre and thus gets 


land banks are jointly 
bonds. The bonds 


lend. The 
and severally liable 2, “a the 
are legal investment for almost every fund. 
All these notes, shares, bonds, ital and sur- 
plus are tay exempt, beonune the land ia taned, 


From the new book, just ost, The Federal Farm Loan System, by Herbert Myrick 
Copyright 


, 1916, by Orange Judd Company, New York 
at 








lf Not as Advertised 
We Give Your Money Back 








paper, that you buy, be found 
to be not as advertised. 


We, publishers of Orange Judd 
American A griculturist, guarantee 
you satisfaction in your dealings 
with any advertiser herein, pro- 
vided that in writing them you 
say, “I saw your advertisement 
in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 7 
I subscribe.” 

If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. But, by us- 
ing that phrase, you really help 
yourself, for: 


You prove to the firm you write to thet, 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if he faile 
to do the right thing by you he will be re- 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser that 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading end 
swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Relishle Oranee Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which | subscribe,” 
you do the one thine required of each sub- 
scriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we agree to refupd to anv subscriber the 
purchase price of any article advertised ta 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in = 2 at 
head of first column on editorial 


i F any article advertised in this 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(2) send us full detaile of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul- = 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- = 
scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled = 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. = 
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Know What You Sign 
BEFORE CONTRACTING TO PAY AN ADVANCE 
PEE OF *T5 or $25, OR A WITHDRAWAL 
CHARGE OF 2% ON THE PRICE OF YOUR 
FARM 


Complaints continue to reach us 


from ftarmers who have listed their | 


property for sale with the D. B. Cor- 
nell Co at the solicitation of its agent, 
J. J. Looker One complainant said 
he had no idea that he was signing a 
eontract whereby he so tied up his 
farm that he couldn't get out of the 
«dleal without paying the firm a “with- 
drawal fee” of 2% of the list price. 
The advance fee and withdrawal fee 
schemes have been exposed repeatedly 
in this column. J. J. Looker writes 
this man a scurrilous letter conclud- 
ing 


‘Oh, yes, you saw and read the con- 
tract all right. Now you are not out 
of the mire yet. Do you know what 
kind of a note you signed? You are 
tied hard and fast. I have you right by 
the hair of the head. You don’t seem 
to remember you signed a property note 
whereby you waive all homestead or 
exemption rights, under or by virtue of 
the constitution or laws, state or fed- 
eral, as against this debt, and you 
waived presentment for payment of pro- 
test and notice of protest and nonpay- 
ment of this note, and you signed your 
name personally. I have the note and 
when it comes right for me to get you 
as I want to, then we will see your 
lawyer can't help you on this. Now 
remember I know what I am talking 
about. I don’t have to ask anyone, and 
niso when-you agree to pay all lawyers’ 
fees and court expenses. Oh, I have you, 
believe me.” 

Is it possible that J. J. Looker could 
have done business with this farmer 
if BEFORE getting his signature, 
Looker had talked to the farmer as he 
writes in the above? 

D. B. Cornell Co wrote in reference 
to the same matter, a letter signed by 
D. B. Cornell, in the course of which 
he says: 

“Now all we ask Mr — is to live ur 
to his contract, unless he wants t 
withdraw it, but that would be a part 
ef the contract if he saw fit. We have 
notified Mr Looker if Mr —— agreed to 
pay him $25 he should make him do it 
It is simply to be returned at the time 
of sale or withdrawal.” 





Let it be repeated, therefore, that if 
you Tist your farm with D. B. Cornell 
Co, through its agent, J. J. Looker, 
and if the papers you sign require a 
withdrawal fee of 2%, it means simply 
this: That if they don’t sell your farm 
and you want to take it out of their 
hands, you contract to pay them a 
withdrawal fee of 2%, less the fee you 
may have paid in advance. In New 
England, that fee was usually $15, but 
in the middle and southern states, it 
seems to be $25. 

For instance, if you execute such a 
eontract which specifies that your 
farm is worth $10,000, and pay $25 in 
advance, you thereby bind yourself to 
pay D. B. Cornell Co $200 if you want 
to take your property out of their 
hands and be relieved from the deal. 
Upon this $200, you would be credited 
with the $25 paid in advance. Under 
such circumstances, therefore, such a 
contract would compel you to pay $175 
to get shed of that outfit. 

In such case you pay $25 to get in, 
and you pay $175 more to get out! 

If you wish to go into such a deal, 
that is your privilege, but we would 
not advise anyone to do so. Be sure 
you understand just what you are 
signing. It may be wise, BEFORE 
you sign, to submit the papers to your 
lawyer or to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau, to insure against anything being 
“slipped over’ onto you different 
from you supposed it was Take this 
precaution BEFORE you get in! 

To my mind, the only right way to 
do business with any real estate agent 
is to tell him that if he sells your farm 
at such a price, you will pay him so 
much commission out of the money 
WHEN YOU GET IT, but that you 
will NOT pay him any advance fee nor 
tie yourself up with any withdrawal 
clause, and that you shall be free to 
sel] the farm yourself. Probably most 
sales are made on this latter plan and 
to the satisfaction of all -concerned 
When the place is sold through the 
efforts of the broker with whom such 
an arrangement is made, he is entitled 























































= now been delivered to owners. 


quadrupled our daily output. 


for an additional 15,000. 


tion’is now 3,500 monthly. 
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Our opinion is that a like announcement 
will be made in a year from now. The Super- 
Six invention in one bound, increased motor 
efficiency by 80 percent. From a small light 
Six, which delivered 42 horsepower, it created 
@ 76-horsepower motor. And simply by 
ending vibration. 

Stock Super-Sixes, in a hundred tests, have 
out-rivaled all other stock-car performance. 
In speed, in hill-climbing, in quick acceleration 
and endurance, they have done what was 
never done before. 


No man can doubt that the Super-Six 
holds the pinnacle place among motors. And 
there is no higher place in sight. 

After eight months of experience, with 10,- 
000 cars, not one important improvement in 
design suggests itself to our engineering corps. 

So the Super-Six will remain asitis. And, 
because of our patents, it will maintain its 




























supremacy. 
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Watch the 10,000 Super-Sixes now run- 
ning, and judge if you want a car like them. 





Thus it is settled that at least 35,000 more of the Hudson 
Super-Six will be built like the present model. Our produc-: 





35,000 More | : 
Hudson Super-Sixes 


AU 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1916 


We have today to announce— 
= That more than ten thousand Hudson Super-Sixes have 


= That we have in four months, by tremendous exertion, 


That we have parts and materials, on hand and in process, 
for 20,000 more of the present Super-Six. Constantly increas- 
ing demand has just forced us to place contracts on materials 


Each owner feels himself master of the road. 
He knows that in every sort of performance 
his car has out-matched all rivals. 


He knows that he has the smoothest-run- 
ning motor ever built. The most powerful 
of its size. 

He knows that in ordinary driving he never 


taxes half its capacity. That means long 
life and economy, 


He knows that his motor has shown bound- 
less endurance—such as never before was 
shown. And that he can look forward to 
many years of its perfect present service: 


Watch some of those cars. Talk to the 
men who own them. en ask yourself if 
there is any fine car equal t- it. 
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Now 135 Per Day 
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Thousands of men in the past few months 
have been forced to take second choice. Most 
of them, we think, now regret it, and will 
always regret that they did not wait. 


Those times are over. Weare now sending 
out 135 Super-Sixes per day. 


Go ask our local dealer. ' 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan E 
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What do you want to know 
hort ty aaah of Agha, Selb, Fito, 
Mating, harvesting aod uilsie. all eld, Orc 

Vating, 

cad Stantion Choon, Fosding Coops, Facllag re 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any aint subject pertain 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 
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WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS | =e 2saShincs 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 The “openv fame:” vo dein yp te 
Cea ae ech sahae Tess books aboond 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER Paar serwer teenceady asl euteshatrds - 








to his commission and it must be paid. 








information. JOHN H. JACKSON TILE CO., lnc. 
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We ona, will be mailed on application. ' 
ive. Albany, N.Y. ORANSE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, & f 














